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soil presents itself. ‘There is but little worthy of notice 
in the town, excepting Union College, on an eminence 
near the road from Troy. Only two large buildings, 
forming part of what is intended, are at present 
erected ; but several more are to be immediately added, 
and, the adjoining grounds being spacious, it promises 
to become a pretty spot. The college has been very 
liberally endowed by the state to the amount of 300,000 
dollars, and the number of students at this time is about 
200. Dr. Nott, the president, isnot only a good classi- 
cal scholar, but an excellent and persevering mechanic. 
Some of his inventions have even gained a considerable 
name in England, amongst which is an improvement 
in hot air stoves for heating cathedrals and large build- 
ings. He has expended also large sums cf money in 
experiments upon steam-vessels; several of which are 
constructing upon his plan of having twenty sinall boil- 
ers, instead of two or four large ones, and are considered 
safer than those generally in use, and equally swift. 
After passing two hours in Schenectady, I entered the 
packet boat on the Erie Canal, and proceeded at the rate 
of four milesan hour, on a line paratlel with the Mohawk. 
This immense work, which connects the waters of the 
Hudson with those of Lake Erie, was commenced in 
1817, at the suggestion of De Witt Clinton, at that time 
governor of the state of New York. The packet hoats, 
as on the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, are large and well 
furnished with excellent sleeping berths, and the charge 
very reasonable, being only three cents per mile, break- 
fast and dinner being provided on equally moderate 
terms; so that the travelling is rendered more agrecable 
and almost as speedy as upon the rough turnpikes. 

I varied my mode of travelling by leaving the boat 
sometimes at the locks, and walking on, being able at a 
moderate pace to keep a-head of it. Upon arriving at 
the first lock, we found more than twenty boats wait- 
ing for their turn to pass through; but all were oblig- 
ed to give way to our vessel, which, paving a higher 
toll, claimed priority of passage. The legality of this 
preference did not, however, appear to be at all compre- 
hended by the passengers in the other boats, nor did 
they submit to it without murmuring, thinking (as they 
said) that all boats * were alike free and equal.” We 
had only ten passengers, although there was ample ac- 
commodation for forty. We experienced an hour’s 
delay during the night, from the horses of a vesse! 
a-head of us breaking loose, and galloping down upon 
our train, which, throwing their driver head foremost 
into the canal, followed the example of the others by 
breaking the tow rope and scampering off, leaving the 
man rolling about, half stunned, in the water. 

In the morning we had a dense fog, not uncommon on 
the banks of the Mohawk, and which, as is frequently 
the case elsewhere, was the forerunner of a very hot day. 
The country through which we passed was pretty well 
diversified with hills and rich meadows of Indian corn on 
the banks of the stream, and the farmers were every 
where employed in reaping or cradling the grain on the 
uplands. 
the Mohawk, fifty miles from Schenectady, the scenery 
improves, and has some claims to picturesque. I had 
heard so much in praise of it that I stepped out of the 
boat at the first lock, half a mile from the village, not 


only for the purpose of viewing but of sketching some of 


this far-famed scenery, and walked past it all, momenta- 
rily expecting to come upon something excessively grand 
and sublime, so much had I been deceived by exagge- 
rated description! Although very pretty, no part of it 
can vie with Matlock in Derbyshire. There is one bend 
in the canal which winds round the rocky mount, and 
under some dark bleak, iinpending crags, with the noisy 
torrent of the Mohawk washing its base, and the spires 
of the village churches with a fine aqueduct visible 
through the excavation, which would form a pretty 
sketch, but nothing to warrant the overdrawn descrip- 
tions given me. Ifaving to pass through five locks in 
succession, we had time to cross the aqueduct to the vil- 
lage on the opposite side of the river, which is becoming 
a manufacturing town of some importance, from the 
great water-power afforded by the falls. Its progress and 
prosperity have been considerably retarded for some years, 
owing to the most valuable and useful ground being the 
property of a gentleman in England, who did not dis- 
pose of it until last year, when it was purchased by a 
VoL. I.—?2 


As the canal approaches the little falls ef 


company, who are proceeding rapidly in the construction | 
of numerous manulactories. Large pieces of rock in the 
river here present a singular appearance, from being worn 
perfectly hollow and round like a ealdron, the shell or 
rim, as it were, being reduced in many parts to a few 
inches in thickness. Other rocks are bored through in 
circles with as smooth a surface as if they had been 
chiscled or worked out with an auger. These effects 
art supposed to have been produced by small pebbles 
having lodged in an orifice in the rock, and been agitated 
by the eddies and force of the current, until they inereas- 
ed the opening sufficiently to admit larger stones, which, 
in process of time, formed these singular excavations. 

From the Little Falls, the canal passes through Her- 
kimer or German Flats, a fine rich tract of country, with 
farms varying from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
acres, at about one hundred dollars per acre, yielding 
from twenty-five to thirty bushcls of wheat, or from sixty 
to one hundred bushels of Indian corn. At Frankfort, a 
few miles further, it does not exceed from twenty to fifty 
dollars, the soil appearing rich and fertile, but in a poor 
state of cultivation. The farming of the Dutch on the 
flats forms a striking contrast to that of their slovenly 
neighbours. At this last village, “the long level” com- 
mences, the canal running a distance of sixty-nine miles 
to the town of Syracuse, without a single intervening 
lock. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon we entered Utica, 
eighty miles from Schenectady, having been twenty-two 
hours on our journey, and stepped trom the canal into the 
United States Hotel, where we were accommodated with 
exccllent rooms. 

—< 
CHAPTER XV. 
FALLS OF TRENTON—MAIL BAGS—NAMES. 

Having hired one of the four-whecled carriages known 
at Philadelphia as a “ dearborn,” in the eastern states as 
a“ carryall,” and in Utica as a “ wagon,” a friend (Mr. B.) 
and myself started at eight o’clock on the 3d of August 
upon an excursion to the Trenton Falls. ‘The road being 
rough and mountainous, and the day excessively hot, we 
pulled up at a small tavern, eight miles from the town, to 
give the horse some water. While I was holding the 
bucket, mine host came out, and, after looking on quietly 
for some time without tendermg his assistance, he ob- 
served that we “ had better let the beast stand in the shade 
a minute or two until it became cool, and then it would 
proceed more cleverly on the journey.” I understood 
him immediately, and determining to accept the chal- 
lenge, led the horse into the shade of the house, when the 
following conversation ensued, much to the amusement 
of my companion, who did not at first comprehend our 
host’s manceuvre. 

Landlord. “ You are from the southward, I guess.” 

Myself. “ No—from Utica.” 

“ Aye, but you don’t keep there, I reckon.” 

“ No, in the southward.” 

“Ayc, I guessed so; but whereabouts?” 

“Oh! south of Washington.” 

“Ah! pretty sickly there now 

“ No, pretty smart.” 

“But there’s tarnation little travelling now; last fall 
this here road was quite unpassable, but now I have been 
fixing it myself, expecting company, and no one comes.” 

* You will have them all here when the cholera panic 
has subsided a little.” 

“T don’t know that; I heard a gentleman, who had 
been in the south, say the other day that there was very 
little money there now; the southerners wouldn’t care a 
fig for the cholera, they’d clear out tarnation soon if they 
had plenty of money to spare; ain’t it so?” ; 

I had now put one foot on the step of our vehicle, but 
mine host was not yet satisfied, so he followed me up 
with—* But you are going to the west, I expect?” 

“Perhaps we may.” 

“Aye, you came down the canal.” 

“ Yes,” ° 

“ That's fine travelling; that’s what I like; you push 
along so slick, there’s no chance of getting one’s neck 
broke as there is aboard those stages on the rough turn- 
pikes; if the boat sinks, one’s only up to one’s knees in 
water. You'll sce the falls?” 


a 





“ We are going there now; which is the way?” So, re- 


ceiving the necessary directions, we wished this true spe- 
cimen of an American pot-house kecper good morning, 
and drove on, subsequently finding his parting words pro- 
phetic. ‘Though the Yankees are so noturiously inguisi- 
tive, yet there is nothing disrespectful in their manner; 
nor did I ever feel annoyed by their asking such prying 
questions, generally leading them “considerably on the 
wrong trail,” as they would say, or else, having satisfied 
them, commencing a cross-examination, to which they 
always submitted with good grace. 

After a pleasant ride of fourteen miles, we arrived at 
the hotel, a short distance from the village of Trenton, 
and proceeded immediately to view the falls, which comm- 
mence within two hundred yards of the house, though 
entirely concealed from it by a thick intervening forest. 
'o sce them to advantage, it is necessary to descend a 
rocky precipice nearly one hundred feet perpendicular, 
into the ravine along which the dark stream winds its 
course. Scarcely any thing can be conceived more grand 
or picturesque than the first view of the surrounding ob- 
jects after the visiter has gained the rocky, and, at this 
season, dry bed of the winter’s torrent. I have seen 
many falls, but none possessing such a variety of scencry 
or differing so much in the formation of the cataract as 
these; and of their sublimity but a very faint idea can be 
conveyed from description. ‘The impetuous rush of water 
during successive ages has worked a bed for itself through 
a ridge of lime-stone rocks, which extends from the Mo- 
hawk to the northward as far as the St. Lawrence; but 
in several places it appears to have encountered a recf of 
harder materials, which has been able to withstand the 
iorce of the torrent. ‘There are several of these ledges, 
occupying an extent of about two miles, over which the 
stream is precipitated. Of these the High Falls are the 
finest, being one hundred and nine fect in height, includ- 
ing a small intervening slope, which breaks the perpen- 
dicular fall, and, dividing it into two cataracts, renders it 
more picturesque than if falling in one unbroken sheet. 

The Americans possess a most singular taste for mar- 
ring the beauty of every place which can boast of any 
thing like scenery, by introducing a bar-room into the 
most romantic and conspicuous spot. Consequently there 
is a little white, painted wooden shanty perched upon the 
very brow of the High Fall, from which all kinds of li- 
quors are distributed to the Yankee admirers of nature, 
after they have undergone the overpowering fatigue of 
walking four hundred yards from the hotel. It proved 
an insurmountable barrier to the further progress of a 
large party, who had flocked rownd me, passing the most 
candid and unconcerned opinions possible upon my ef: 
forts at delineating the scenery. Numerous fossil organic 
remains are visible in the lofty banks which bound the 
ravine; and the formation of the singular holes on the 
rocks, similar to these at the Little Falls of the Mohawk, 
is here seen actually in process. Many are formed by 
the backwater of the rapids. One, called the “ Rocky 
Heart,” from its striking resemblance to the common re- 
presentation of the seat of life, has been made by two of 
these eddics. ‘The water rushing over a slight fall pro- 
cceds on its course for fifteen or twenty feet, when ar- 
riving at a narrow pass, the bottom or point of the heart 
as it Were, it separates in the centre, returning back to 
the fall on each side of the river’s bed, and has thus wash- 
ed away the rock into a circular chasm. Adjoining is a 
natural well, called “Jacob's Kettle,” ebout six feet deep, 
and three in diameter. The bottom is covered to some 
depth with round pebbles, which have been deposited 
there during the floods, and been employed in forming 
the kettle. 

The width of the ravine, through which the stream 
takes its course, varies from one to three hundred yards. 
At the lower end, where the bed is formed of a smouth 
level rock, walking is as safe and agreeable as upon any 
well laid pavement: but at the upper it contracts to a nar- 
row pass, and, the rocks rising in a smooth perpendicular 
mass, the passage is rendered rather dangerous; and few 
people attempt to pass the Rocky Heart, the path not ex- 
| ceeding six inches in width, the water being of a pitchy 
i blackness, forty feet deep. 

Having passed some very agreeable hours at this en- 
chanting spot, we again stepped into our dearborn, carry- 
all, or wagon, and, turfing onr backs upon Trenton and 
its delightful scenery, arrived at the suinmit of a long hill 





five miles from Utioa, without any adventures, or incident, 
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worth recording. Upon gaining this height, the sun was 
drawing nigh to the horizon, and casting a mellow tint 
over the extensive landscape, which was beautifully inter- 
spersed with all the requisites to form an attractive scene. 
I was about expressing my admiration, when secing the 
long steep descent down which I, as whip, was to guide 
our vehicle, my thoughts were immediately diverted else- 
where, and I observed (having the upset at Lebanon upper- 
most in my imagination) that “I should not like to de- 
scend such a hill ina heavy coach.” My companion an- 
swering, that “the Americans despised drag-chains and 
slippers,” I was about to exemplify the truth of his remark 
by giving him a full and true eccount of my misfortunes 
the preceding week, when I felt the carriage pressed too 
much upon the horse, and attempted to cheek it, but in 
vain; for owing to some accident or mistake at the hotel, 
a strap upon the collar of the harness had given way, so 
that the horse, unable to keep the carriage off his legs, be- 
came frightened and set off at full gallop, kicking most 
violently, to the imminent danger of our legs. Mr. B. lifted 
his upon the seat in the first instance, and then, wisely 
thinking “ diseretion the better part of valour,” lifted his 
whole body out behind (knocking my hat over my eyes 
in the hurry of his movements,) but, not being able to re- 
linquish his hold of the vehicle immediately, he cut up 
the rough road, with his knees, like a plough, for a con- 
siderable distance; or, as he afterwards more classically 
compared it, like Heetor dragged by the car of Achilles 
round the walls of Troy. When freed from his additional 
weight, | was carried along with the rapidity of a whirl- 
wind; the foot-board splintering in all directions from the 
incessant battering of the horse’s heels. A broad deep 
ditch ran upon cither side of the road, so, perceiving if I 
attcinpted to overturn myself in either direction, I should 
be dashed with great violence upon the ground, and re- 
membering the cautious advice Phewton reccived from the 
old gentleman, his father, when he drove the fiery ear, 
“medio tutissimus ibis,’ 1 kept in the middle of the 
road, pulling hard upon the reins to prevent the horse 
fulline down. I knew that a serious obstacle opposed me 
at the foot of the hill, in the shape of a narrow bridge 
over a deep and broad ravine, with a deep stream, where 
Tinight even meet with the fate of the above worthy him- 
vclt; so | dashed the horse at a high rail and fence at a 
turn of the read, where a temporary bridge crossed the 
ditch. He scemed to comprehend me; for over we went, 
after a vast heaving and rolling, a kind of tottering doubt 
whether we should capsize or not, which would have 
ejected any thorough landsman from his seat. The strong 
wall brought us to a sudden check. 1 was from my seat 
in an instant, at the head of the horse, who was striving 
to serainble over it; but he soon desisted, having, like my- 
sell, had quite enough of such work in the last half mile. 
Mr. B. was still far away, peering through the clouds of 
dust, to see what had become of me, fearing the result of] 
my rapid descent. He was much cut and bruised, as was 
the horse from kicking the wagon, and rice versa. 1 
alone escaped uninjured, being but a sufferer in the purse, 
from the compensation we were obliged to make the owner 
of the steed and vehicle, for injuries received. In my 
case the names of the two places “ Lebanon Shakers,” 
and “ Trenton Falls,” are incongruous; they should be the 
“Trenton Shakers,” and “ Lebanon Fulls;” as such 1 
shail ever remember them, and with them the recollection 
of my shaking in the wagon, and upsetting in the coach, 
will always be asseciated. 

The above accident detained usa few day at Utica, Mr. 
B. being too unwell to proceed on his journey; but the 
cause could scarcely be regretted, since we had the good 
fortune to make the acquaintance of an eminent barrister 
residing in the town, who had been on? of our fellow- 
passengers from Schenectady, and from whom we re- 
ceived much kind attention. 

The town or city of Utica, as I believe it is now called, 
occupies a gentle slope, rising to the west, from the banks 
of the Mohawk, and until the commencement of the canal 
was an inconsiderable place, with a population of about 
3900. Since the completion of that work, it has aug. 
mented to 10,000 souls, and is daily on the increase. The 
line of canal, which eight years since was on the outskirts, 
now passes dire ctly through the centre of the city, giving 
ita pleasing appearance, to which the innumerable wooden 
bridges with their light open railing greatly contribute. 
‘The inhabitants are well aware of its rising importance, 
predicting already that the state government will be re- 
moved from Albany, and that the future laws will emanate 
from their capitol, whose site they have marked out in a 
square at the upper end of the city, on a rising eminence, 
whence its dome will be seen by the surrounding country 
for forty miles. The streets are also laid out in a style 


Union. Asa central situation it is more convenient than 
Albany, which is on the very confines of the state, and 
three hundred miles from the inhabitants of the western 
parts of it. A stranger, seeing no manufactories or large 
mercantile establishments in Utica, finds it difficult to ac- 
count for its rapid increase, until he discovers that every 
stream from the neighbouring hills is covered with such 
speculations, and the margin of every creek is peopled. 
The goods being transported from the town, it derives all 
the benefit, without any of the inconvenience, arising froin 
numerous manufactorics. 

At Whitesborough, in the vicinity of the city, is the 
singular but laudable * Oncida Institution of Science and 
Industry,” which, similar to some institutions in Switzer- 
land, combines learning with manual labour. It was first 
established by a clergyman in bad health, who, opening 
a small school ten years since, discovered that, by the 
pupils’ working for a few hours daily, they earned suffi- 
cient money to defray the expense of their education. 
Since that time it has been much encouraged and had se- 
veral benefactors. There is a farm, containing upwards 
of one hundred acres, attached to it, upon which the stu- 
dents may be seen working for three or four hours daily; 
and two years’ produce will pay their board for that time. 
This mode of obtaining an education has been found en- 
tirely practicable, and it is principally intended for those 
designed for the church, but some are also educated for 
other professions. ‘The merit of the institution, independ- 
ently of that derived from the system, is, that young 
men of talent may obtain an education here who cannot 
afford to go to more expensive establishments. Upon the 
whole, from the prevalence of mercantile pursuits, there 
are but few places for classical education in the States, 
compared with England. 

On Sunday, the 5th of August, we attended divine ser- 
vice at the Dutch Reformed Protestant Church, the mi- 
nister of which, Mr. Bethune, a Scottish gentleman, is in 
high repute as an eloquent and a powerful preacher. We 
were much pleased with his manner, which was that of 
the majority of American ecclesiastics, and preferred it 
to that of the English. ‘The sermon being delivered in a 
more familiar and colloquial style, and with great carnest- 
ness of manner, was well calculated to rivet the attention 
of the congregation. In America the compact is between 
the congregation and minister, as between master and 
servant, or tradesman and customer, so long as they 
agree and suit each other. The clergyman’s salary in 
small towns is generally 1000 dollars per annum, which 
is sufficient for people who are expected to debar them. 
selves the active pursuits of the rest of mankind. But in 
cities and populous places, where the duty is more severe, 
it varies from 1500 to 2500, which is raised by a tax upon 
the congregation, or (as in New York) from grants of 
land made prior to the revolution. In a presbyterian 
church, which we attended in the afternoon, the pews 
were originally sold at two hundred and eighty each, 
and the annual tax was nineteen dollars and fifty cents, 
the organist and leader of the orchestra alone receiving 
small salaries, in addition to the minister. The floor of 
this church was on an inclined plane, so that each pew 
was more elevated than the one in front, the pulpit be- 
ing under the organ-loft at the lower end of the building. 
After service, we visited the Sunday school on the ground- 
floor under the church, where, from the minister having 
made frequent allusions to “Samuel James Mills, the 
founder of Sabbath schools,” we expectcd to see one of a 
superior order, but were disappointed. ‘There seemed 
great room for improvement. ‘The school consisted of 
about one hundred and eighty boys, and a voluntary 
teacher to each class of six or cight boys. Before we 
departed, the superintendent (an editor of a newspaper) 
requested us to address the children, but appeared satis- 
fied with an answer, that “our qualifications were not in 
that line.” For my own part, I was rather at a loss to 
comprehend his meaning, until he rose and delivered a 
long extempore prayer for the prosperity of the school. 

The state of New York has a permanent school-fund, 
of the enormous amount of a million and a half of dollars, 
which originally arose from the sale of land; and the 
proceeds, being laid out to interest, in time accumulated 
to so large a sum that the annual distribution is now 
120,000 dollars, and as much more is raised in the state 
by contributions; so that nearly a quarter of a million is 
yearly expended by this one state in promoting know- 
ledge amongst the people, very few of whom have not re- 
ceived a useful education. “Connecticut is the only state 
in the Union which possesses the same powerful means: 
its fund arose from a vague charter granted by the King 
of England, soon aftcr the establishment of the American 
colonies, to Lord Say and Sele and Lord Brook in 1631, 





befitting the capital of the most populous state in the 


by which the state of Connecticut was bounded, east by the 


Naraganset river, south by Long Island sound, north by 
Massachusctts, and extended west to the Pacific Ocean, 
By this document it claimed the right of extending its 
rule over tracts of land which were unexplored at the time 
the charter was granted, and which included a consider. 
able portion of Pennsylvania and New York. These two 
states resisted the claim, but compromised the matter af. 
ter the revolution, by obtaining for Connecticut the grant 
of certain jands in Ohio, which, being sold, produced the 
sum of 1,200,000 dollars. This sum was, in the first in. 
stance, to be appropriated for the propagation of the gos. 
pel, but subsequently was formed into a school-fund; and 
thus one of the smallest states in the Union distributes an 
annual sum amongst the several districts, for the support 
of education, considerably exceeding the state tax on the 
inhabitants; and the most singular instance is presented 
of a government, after all its expenses have been defrayed, 
returning to the citizens more than the amount they have 
been taxed. In those districts which receive assistance 
froin this fund, it is required that the same amount should 
be raised by contribution. New York imitated Conncc- 
ticut in adopting the same system, and ordaining that the 
proceeds of all unsold or unappropriated lands should be 
added to the school-fund, which will increase it at least to 
the amount of another million of dollars. In Massachu- 
setts much attention is paid to education, and numcrous 
schools are established throughout all the New England 
states, the necessary funds being annually raised in dis- 
tricts. 

On the 6th of August we proceeded on our journey 
through New Hartford, a small village four miles from 
Utica, and two or three from Hamilton cellege, incor- 
porated in 1821, and so called after the unfortunate ge- 
neral. We obtained a good view of its white buildings, 
pleasantly situated on a rising ground above the village of 
Clinton. We arrived at the manufacturing village of 
Manchester, nine miles from Utica, in an hour and ten 
minutes, being at the quickest rate we had yet travelled 
upon American turnpikes, and accordingly anticipated a 
continuation of such rapid progress; but were soon un- 
deceived, for the innkeeper, not expecting the mail so 
soon, had made no preparations for breakfast, and three 
quarters of an hour elapsed before the beefsteaks and cof: 
fee made their appearance upon the table. At the village 
of Oneida Castle we obtained the first sight of some Tus- 
carora Indians, who were standing by the road-side, wrapt 
up in their blankets, though a burning sun was shining, 
looking composedly, and apparently without curiosity, at 
the coach as it whirled along. There was an extensive 
scttlement of log huts, with an episcopal church belong- 
ing to the tribe, on a plain half a mile from the turnpike ; 
and a circular grove of trees where their councils were 
formerly held, and where they now receive their annual 
allowance from the state, to which all land they wish to 
dispose of must be sold, not having the power to grant a 
title.deed to individuals. During the last year, fifty of 
the tribe, with their episcopalian pastor, a man of liberal 
education, having sold their lands, migrated to Green Bay 
on Lake Michigan. In the summer season thcir time is 
employed in tilling the ground in the Reservation, or in 
cutting fuel from the extensive forests in rear of their vil- 
lage. In winter many of them proceed to the hunting 
grounds three or four hundred miles in the west, where 
they collect an abundance of skins, from the sale of which 
they might realise a considerable sum of money; but like 
all savages, or semi-barbarians, they are much addicted 
to drink, and barter their hardly-gained spoils for a small 
quantity of spirituous liquors. ‘Twenty-five miles further, 
at Onondaga Hollow, where there is a tribe of that name, 
some women came up to the coach, offering small articles 
of their own manufacture for sale ; they could speak Eng- 
lish very fluently, as can most of the Indians in those 
tribes which have much intercourse with the “ pale 
faces.” The frontier war, which had but lately broken 
out, was much deprecated by most Americans, who as- 
serted that their government was the aggressor. Toa 
foreigner the American policy towards the Indians ap- 
pears most cruel and inhuman, every possible advantage 
being taken to dispossess the rightful owners of the soil 
of their property. The Indian character is noble and ge- 
nerous, when well treated; but, when goaded, as they 
have been to desperation, it is no wonder that their treat- 
ment of the white prisoners who fall into their hands 
should be barbarous. Americans have been found to re- 
taliate such cruelties; and the public prints at this time 
were filled with late accounts of another “ glorious vic- 
tory,” in which some volunteers or militia men had 
brought three scalps into camp! 

The town of Onondaga Hollow, and Onondaga Hill, 
were of some importance during the late war, and rivals 





in growth and prosperity, being situated in a grain coun- 
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try, and the great deposits of corn and other requisites for 
the army on the frontier. But, alas! their day has gone 
by; the sunshine of their greatness and prosperity is for 
ever overclouded. The houses are almost tenantless, and 
of the arsenal nothing is left but the name; the canal, 
running within three miles, gave them the coup de grace. 
The sooner the road is diverted from the present route 
the more secure will the lives of all travellers become ; 
for of all hills to ascend or descend, the one near Onon- 
daga Hollow is the most frightful. The extensive and 
fine view of Syracuse, Salina with its salt vats, Onondaga 
lake, the town of Liverpool, with the thickly wooded 
country between it and Oncida lake in the extreme dis- 
tance, scarcely compensate for the risk of ascending it in 
a heavy coach. 

Our progress was much delayed by the delivery of the 
mail bag at every small hamlet on the road. The letters 
in America, instead of being put into separate bags for 
each town, as in England, are carried in one huge Jeather 
case, which the postmaster is allowed to detain ten mi- 
nutes, so that he may pick his letters out of the general 
mass, The coachman (there being no guard) drives up to 
the office, sometimes a small tavern, and throws the bag, 
about the size of a flour sack, upon the hard pavement, 
or muddy road, as most convenient; it is then trailed 
along into the house, and being unlocked, the lower end 
is elevated, and out tumble all the letters, newspapers, 
and pamphlets, in a heap upon the floor. At the little 
village of Lenox, I had the curiosity to look into the bar 
for the purpose of seeing the mode of sorting letters, and 
witnessed a scene which could never answer in any other 
country. The sorters consisted of an old grey-headed 
man, at least seventy-five years of age, an old woman, 
with “spectacles on nose,’’ the old gentleman’s equal in 
point of years, and a great, fat, ruddy-faced damsel of| 
twenty-five, backed by halfa dozen dirty little barefooted 
urchins, who were all down upon their knees on the floor, 
overhauling the huge pile before them, flinging those 
letters which were for their office into a distant corner of 
the room, amongst sundry wet mops, brushes, molasses 
barrels, &c.* and those which were for other towas on 
our route were again bagged in the same geutle style, 
part having to undergo the same process every fifth mile 
of our day’s journey, excepting at the office at Onondaga 
Hill, where the postmaster, being an attorney at law, 
managed to detain us only two minutes. Many of these 
offices, costing the government an annual sum of 200 or 
300 dollars for the pestmaster’s salary, do not receive 
half that amount in letters. One man assured me that 
sometimes his month’s receipts did not exceed six dol- 
lars. No revenue being required from the post-office 
establishment, the offices in large towns furnish funds 
for extending the mail line of communication. The 
surplus funds of that at New York are enormous ; but, 
for the last three years, the expenditure upon the mails 
has much exceeded the reccipts throughout the States. 
In 1790, there were only seventy-five post-offices; at 
this time, there are 9000, and 115,000 miles uf mail com- 
munication ; and the postege on letters from Boston to 
Baltimore, a distance little under 400 miles, is only 9d. 
sterling. 

At Marcellus the coach stopped at an inn, of which the 
landlord seemed quite an original. He was sitting in 


fishing berth for some spot which would appear more fa- 
vourable for their diversion. Gardens and cultivated 
fields extended to the water’s edge, and numerous neat 
white honses scattered about upon the range of low hills 
ornamented either bank. While gazing on its beauties, 
a thunder-storm suddenly burst over us, with a heavy 
squall of wind; and ere we could regain the coach the 
whole scene was changed. The lake was now perfectly 
black, and its disturbed surface with a small and trou- 
bled ripple, occasioned by the violent gust, formed a 
strong and somewhat unpleasing contrast to its late 
placid and mild appearance. 

At half-past eight we arrived at the American hotel 
in Auburn, rejoiced that the fatigues of the day were 
over, having had scarcely 200 yards of Jevel ground dur- 
ing the last twenty miles. We had passed, too, through 
the strangest medley of named towns imaginable. It 
appeared aimost as if the founders had collected them 
from all quarters of the globe indifferently, discarding 
many of the fine sounding, significant, old Indian 
names, and substituting some gleaned from ancient 
Greece or Italy, interspersed with one from Cockney 
land, or perhaps a genuine Yankceism. 


o<niiiliaees 
CHAPTER XVI. 
AUBURN PRISON, &C. JOURNEY OF DISASTERS. 


Hearing that the board of health had issued an order 
that no visiters should be admitted into the prison until 
the cholera had subsided, a precaution taken in conse- 
quence of its having broken out in the Sing-Sing prison on 
the Hudson, we much feared that we should be disap- 
pointed in not attaining the object for which we had visited 
Auburn ; fortunately, however, Mr. B. had introductory 
letters to Dr. Richards, president of the Theological Semi- 
nary, through whose interest we obtained an order for ad- 
mittance at mid-day on the 7th of August. 

The prison is situated on the outskirts of the village, 
surrounded by a wall 2000 feet in extent, varying in height 
from 20 to 35 feet, according to the situation of the 
shops in which the convicts are employed. ‘The cells 
where they are confined during the night have a singular 
appearance (something like a large pigeon box, or honey- 
comb,) being in five stories, with galleries, and the win- 
dows in an outer wall at the distance of five or six feet from 
them, so that no convict can attempt etiecting his escape 
through their medium. It is, in fact, a house within a 
house. Each prisoner has a separate cell 7 feet in length, 
7 in height, by 34 in width, with a small shelf for holding 
his bible, and a canvas cot, which, in the day time, is 
reared up against the wall, and, when lowered down at 
night, rests upon a small ledge, und covers the whole ex- 
tent of the cell. A strong grated door admits a free cir- 
culation of air, and the works of the lock are so contrived 
as to be two feet from the door, and entirely out of a 
convict’s reach, if he even succeeded in breaking one of 
the iron bars so as to admit a passage for his arm. A 
keeper always patrolling the galleries during the night 
with cloth shoes acts as a check upon the prisoners hold- 
ing any discourse. ‘The building was perfectly clean, and 
free from that tainted atmosphere which generally per- 
vades a prison, the cells being white-washed once a fort- 
night, as a preventive against the cholera, though when 


the bar, without his coat and neckcloth, reading a NeWS-| there is no necessity for such a precaution they are thus 
paper, and his feet stretched half across the top of the} cleansed only from five to six times during the warm 
table, round which several of his guests were enjoying | .oason 


“a drink” anda mouthful of the Virginia weed. Hear- 


From the cells we proceeded into an open square, form- 


inn ne of the passengers address him by the title of! og by the keeper’s house, prisoners’ apartments, and work- 

Doctor,” I observed “he — elegant specimen of shops, where a part of the convicts were employed in 
. medical man.” “Ah, but,” said my fellow-traveller, stone-cutting, and making an addition to the building of 

he’s one of the smartest physicians in the state, I'll) another five-story row of cells, to be erected in the place 
assure you :” certainly not a literal description, accord-| 6¢ 4 wing constructed upon the old principle of confin. 
ing to the English acceptation of the word ; for he was ing a certain number of prisoners in one large room, by 
one of the shabbiest-looking men 1 ever cast eyes On.) which means they had free intercourse with one another, 
At sunset, we reached the beautiful little village of] , system found very injurious to their reformation. It 
Skaneateles, situated at the head of a romantic lake,! was almost impossible to imagine ourselves in a prison 
sixteen niles yee and nearly two wide, of the same amongst a set of hardened desperadocs, when walking 
names we hile delayed here for some time to “shift! through the shops where they were working with an ala- 
horses,” and for the mail to undergo another examina. crity and attention to their business which were truly sur- 








tion, the passengers stood on the margin of the jake, ad-| prising. Every trade has its own particular shop, with 


miring its clear and unruffled surface, save here and 
there where a slight ripple was caused by the slow move- 
ment of one or two small scullers, as they changed their 





* Scarcely ifat allexaggerated. Within thirteen miles 
of Philadelphia we have witnessed a scene very similar ; 
the contents of the mail bag were emptied on a table in 
the bar room, where several letters fell between it and 
the wall, and would have been left but for the interven- 
tion of a stage passenger.— Ed. 


one keeper as a superintendent; and here the good cffects 
of discipline are seen. In the blacksmiths’ shops, for 
instance, were forty or fifty athletic men wiclding their 
sledge hammers with the power of the Cyclups of old, 
and all armed with weapons which, in one minute, would 
shiver the strongest barrier to atoms ; yet only one super- 
intendent was with them, sitting at his ease upona chair; 
and not any instance is upon record of an attempt at 
making a forcible escape. The prisoners are not allowed, 











upon any pretence, to speak to one another, and only on 


business to a turnkey, who can easily observe if any econ 
versation takes place, as they are gencrally placed with 
their faces in the same direction. ‘The weavers were the 
most numerous body, there being nearly one hundred 
sitting at their looms in a row, and forty tailors, whose 
occupation is considered the most unhealthy, from the 
position requisite for the performance of their work. 
They are not permitted to look at any stranger who en- 
ters the room ; but I observed several squinting at us out 
of the corners of their eyes when the keeper's back was 
turned. ‘The most superior specimens of workmanship, 
of every description, are turned out of these shops, and 
are contracted for by merchants and store-keepers resid- 
ing in Auburn; a system most injurious to the industri- 
ous mechanic, who cannot make a livelihood in the 
vicinity of the prison, being underworked by the conviets, 
whose labour is contracted for at various sums from 25 
to 50 cents (one to two shillings)- per diem, the tailors at 
the former sum; those trades which derive assistance 
from a saw-mill, turning-machine, &c. which are work- 
ed by water (introduced from a stream that washes the 
southern wall of the prison) at 30, teol-makers at 40, and 
blacksmiths at 50 cents a day. A few invalids and con- 
valescent conviels are employed in winding at 15 cents. 
There were only two stocking makers, who were em- 
ployed solely in working for the convicts. 

The contractors are not even permitted to give any 
orders to the worknien, and any instructions they wish to 
give are through the mechanic turnkey who superintends 
each shop. In any instance where the latter may not be 
acquainted with the trade, the contractor may give the 
necessary directions in his presence. ‘The looms, jennies, 
tools, &c. appeared throughout the prison in the highest 
order, and business was carricd on in each shop in a more 
workmanlike style than without the walls. The morning 
work commences at six o’clock in summer, breakfast be- 
tween seven and cight, dinner at twelve (half an hour 
being allowed for each,) and the labours of the day cease 
at six in the evening. The prisoners, being formed into 
as many companies as there are galleries of cells, are 
marched to them with the lock-step in the most orderly 
manner, each man inclining his face towards the keepers 
who accompany them, so that he may be observed, if he 
attempts tospeak. As he passes through the mess-room, 
adjoining the kitchen, he stoops slightly, and taking up 
his supper, without breaking the line of march, enters his 
cell for the night, being locked in by the turnkey of the 
gallery. ‘The mess-room was particularly clean, with 
platters and tin cans neatly arranged on wooden tables, so 
narrow that the convicts sit only on one side of them, 
with their faces in the same direction. ‘They are waited 
upon by some of their fellow-prisoners ; and, in case any 
one has more food than he requires, he raises his right 
hand, when a portion is taken from his plate and given to 
some one who elevates his left hand in token he has in- 
sufficient. ‘The rations are ample, being, 10 oz. of wheat, 
10 oz. of Indian meal, 14 oz. of beef or 12 of pork ; with 
24 bushels of potatoes to every hundred rations, and half 
a gill of molasses per man, which is added to the mush,a 
kind of hasty pudding made of Indian meal, and boiled in 
coppers. The cooks were employed at this article of 
food when we visited the kitchen. I tasted some, and 
should imagine it to be very wholesome and nutritious. 
The bread was heavy and sad, but it had a good flavour. 
If a convict is unruly, or discovered speaking, he receives 
summary punishment, by having a certain number of 
stripes with a cane on his back, Suel a tmeasure is, how- 
ever, but seldom required. A false wall or passage round 
cach room, with slits at intervals, through which a keeper 
may look unperceived, and where he stations himself if 
he suspects a convict, acts as an exccllent check upon any 
conversation. I peeped through therm into various shops ; 
and the prisoners were busily employed in dead silence, 
when the keeper was at a distance of LOU tvet. 

The work appears to conduce much to their hez!th, 
there being only six in the hospital, out of 667 prisoners ; 
and a few days previously there had net been a single 
patient. Visiters are not admitted cither into the hospi- 
tal, which is in an upper story of the prison, or into the 
women’s apartment, who are all confined together and 
work but little, as no compulsion could be used towards 
them, and, as to talking, all the art of man could avail 





nothing for its prevention. Altogether the prison is a 
most interesting sight, and should be visited by all tra- 
vellers. A considerable revenue now arises from it to 
the state, so that convicts, instead of being an expense 
as formerly, are here a profit. Many who enter without 
any trade are taught one, by which, when released, they 
may gain an honest and ample livelihood ; and numbers 
who have been sent into the world again have thoroughly 
reformed their former vicious habits. We saw one poor 
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man, as Jie. who had become deranged since oh is im- 
prisonment, and after a partial recovery was a lowed to 
do what he pleased with regard to work. He had made 

veral large models of ships, which stecd in the square 
completely rigged ; and another man, who had the use 
of one hand only, employed his time in carving rude 
figures of the most «rot: sque kind, afterwards gilding or 
s allowed to be com- 


Is 









painting them. No onc, in short, was 
pletely idle. ‘The government frequently pardons those 


whio appear to have been Deoreinin: and by their conduct 
show an inclination to become good citizens; and only for 
very serious offences are any sentenced to imprisonment 
for life, the majority be ing for periods of ‘five and seven 
itended by a 






years. ‘The entire establishinent is supe 
governor, called “ Agent and Keeper,” w 
1009 dollars, adeputy keeper at 690, and the other keep- 

s 35) each ; about forty officers are emplyed as keepers, 
turnkeys, guards, &c. When the prison is open for the 
admission of visiters (which was the case always until the 
appearance of the cholera in the state,) 25 cents (one shil- 
ling) is charged for each person, ‘The keeper said that the 
convicts felt deeply the loss of their chewing tobacco, 
which is not pe rmitte -d within the walls of the prison, and 
to which exeellent regulation much of the cleanliness is 
owing. From the Inspr ctor’s report it appears that “the 
frequency of pardons has arisen principally fromthe want 
of room inthe prison, by the rapid accu: mulation of con- 
victs 3” and it is much to be regretted that ten or twelve 
acres were not enclosed within the wall in place of three 
or four, so that the building might be inercased to any 
extent, 

I think the steady and excellent behaviour of the prison- 
ers may rise, in a great measure, from so many of them 
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d for ashort space of time, two thirds being 


being confir I 








sente) dtoa pe riod not execeding seven years. There 
isaS aap sch 1, i only attend who wish 
d they i eratuiton ly by the young} 

the town icological Seminary. ‘Phi 

iin) tak opportunities of visiting them in their 
safier divine rvi 1 that day, also in the } hos pital, 
henever time will allow, to afford them religious 

tion, and ceive advice with revard to their future 





conduct. One of the main objects to be gained is to wean 
them from intemperance, 2 habit which the prison disci- 
pline has entircly cradicated from most determined | ¢ 
drunkards, who have thus been restored to tle world as 
sober and industrious men. 

By commiring the returns from the Auburn prison 
with those furnished by other penitientaries and jails in 
the Union, the salutary effects of the syste above detail- 
ed over that practised where solitary confinement night 
and day is cnforeed without work, and over any other 
mode of punishinent as yct devised, lave been most sa- 
tistactorily proved. If [might venture to propose any 
amendinent in the system, it would be to make a larger 
pecuniary allowance than the present one (two dollars, I 
think) to the liberated prisoncrs; as instances are on re- 
cord of men having been guilty of theft, a few days after 
their dismissal, from actual want. 

The village of Anburn itsel’ is tastefully built, within 
two miles of the Owasco Lake, whose outlet washes the 
prison wall. Its rapid rise is somewhat retarded by the 
quantity of work turned out by the convicts ; yet at the 
same tine a laree sum of moncy is necessarily in cireu- 
Jation amongst the contractors for furnishing rations 
(which are at the rate of about 21 doliars per annum, each 
prisoner,) and for payment of the articles reecived from 
the prison, which are retailed at a great per centage. 

Proceeding to the village of Cayu nga, situated near the 
northern extremity of a lake of the same name, we em- 
barked in a steamer which plies men the lake, and cross- 
ed to the opposite side, touching for sone more passen- 
gers at a village connected with Cayuga by a bridge ex. 
ceeding a mile in leneth, over which the wesiern road 
passes. The extreme Jength of the lake is 40 miles by 
two at its greatest breadth. The scence ry is tame and un- 
interestme, until towards the southern end, when it as- 
fumes amore pleasing appearance, the banks becoming 
high and craggy in some pl 
to the edge. But throuchout there is an over- 
powering quantity of dense forest, with an intervening 
t or ten miles between villages. For the 
list few miles, the face of’ the country presented a singu- 
lar appearance, being broken every hundred y yards, or 











space of eich 


ith a salary of] 





laces, and in others cultivated | 


At the head of the lake, entering a coach again, after a 
drive of two miles across a plain which had once formed 
part of the lake, we arrived at the pretty town of Ithaca, 
containing 3300 inhabitants, surrounded on three sides 
by hills varying from 600 to 800 feet in height, with 
their slopes and summits partially cleared and cultivated. 
The plain between the town and the lake is so densely 
covered with forest that the water is not visible from the 
former ; and in many places it is so boggy and unsound 
that no houses can be built upon it. two adjoining 
squares in the town, encircled with a wooden railing and 
a grove of trees, are quite occupied by churches, there 
not being fewer than seven of them. The Clinton House, 
in the vicinity of those squares, at which we put up, is 
one of the handsomest buildings of the kind in the States, 
but its bar-room is one of the dirtiest. 

‘There are many factories and mills in and about Ithaea, 
on the small streams which pour their waters into the 
lake. A rivulet within a mile of the town forms two of 
the prettiest falls imaginable. The lower one, about 80 
fect in height, falling over a series of small rocky ledges, 
appears like so many flakes of snow upon the dark masses 
of stones; and, where the sun strikes upon the foam, it 
glitters like the sparkling frost on a December’s morn, 
after the preceding day’s thaw. ‘The other fall, 200 yards 
higher up the hill, exhibits more water ; but the fall is 
not quite so high, nearly one third of the stream being 
diverted through a tunnel 90 yards long in the solid rock, 
above the lower fall, for the purpose of turning several 
mill-wheels; and in course of time the latter cataract will 
be reduced to a few gallons per minute, like the Passaic at 
Patterson. In our land of small rivers, the cascade 
formed by the quantity of water convcyed to the mills 
would be considered of some magnitude, and an object of | s 
no small! interest. These Falls certainly vie with those 
lat Trenton in point of beauty, though so very dissimilar 
lin their formation; the latter are almost subterraneous, 
iwhile the former rash over the brow of a hill, between 
large impending crags, crowned with thick dark foliage, 
with searccly a passage worn down the rocky ledge for 
their foaming waters. Like Trenton, too, they have ac- 
quired a melancholy interest from similar causes; a 
highly accomplished young lady being drowned at each 
place within these few years, when visiting the Falls in 

company with their friends and relatives. 

Not wishing to return up Cayuga Lake, and in fact 
having made a point of never returning by the same road 
when it could be avoided, we hired a carriage with two 
excellent horses, and a quarter to three in the afternoon, 
on the 9th of August, departed from Ithaca, ascending a 
steep and long hill for two or three miles. While enjoy- 
ing a most extensive and charming prospect from the 
summit, we encountered one of the heaviest storms of 
wind and rain I ever experienced. After struggling 
against it for a quarter of an hour, we succeeded in gain. 
ing an open shed by the road side, already filled with 
half'drowned pedestrians and equestrians, who were 
secking shelter from the pitiless peltings of the storm. 
Such an arrival as ours, with a carriage loaded with 
heavy trunks, a pile of carpet bags and hat-boxes, with um- 
brellas, water-proof cloaks, and great coats innumcrable, 
would have attracted the curiosity of less inquisitive peo- 
ple than thorough-bred Yankees. Five or six inmates of 
the shed busied a ae with examining the ivory 
Chinese handle of Mr. B.’s umbrella; and a_ person, 
whom they designated as “ « Doctor,” dressed in a thread- 
bare, shab by-ge nteel, frock coat, of blue cloth, with a 
collar originally black velvet, but which, by wear and 
tear of weather, had been transformed into a nondescript 
colour, observed that “they carved cleverly in New York.” 
The patent leather hat-box soon fixed their attention, and, 
my answer not satisfying them that it was not made of 
wood, they took it out of the carriage and minutely in- 
speeted it both within and without. The patent boxes of 
the carriage wheels next became subjects for their con- 
jectures and guesses; they had evidently scen none before. 
At this time we were joined by a most consequential per- 
son,—the landlord ofan adjoining tavern, whose curiosity 
hed been excited by the crowd in his shed. Some one 
asked him whether he had ever seen such “ mortal curious 
| things in a carriage before;” he answered, “Yes;” and 
| just planced at one of the fore wheels, “ but these are 
| those poor Yankee things; I have been a teaming these 
| fittc en years, and would never wear one of them , then 











thereabouts, with narrow and deep ravines, formed by| turning to a hind wheel, “ why here, this box is clear 
the heavy rush of water from the hills in the spring of} gone, the whecl will come off the first heavy lurch you 


the year. In some, the rock was rugged and bare ; in 
others the grass had sprung up again, or, where the 
ground more easily yiclded to the force of the torrent, 
there were long and heavy undulations, like the swelling | / 
of the sca. 


have, and you'll be cast adrift.” For once, curiosity 
proved of servicc, it being very evident that the first}: 
rer | jolt would throw the wheel from the carriage. 
Another by-stander, a blacksmith, an old weather-beaten 
man of sixty, whom the inn-keeper addressed as “ Uncle 


Jack,” said he would render it secure in five minutes, 
and carried the box away to his forge, which was “ but 
a few rods up the road.” The rain had now subsided, 
though we were still threatened by thick dark clouds. 
The doctor and a companion, one of the steam-brethren 
also, took their departure on their poor and sorry animals, 
with their small black saddle bags stowed with phials 
and cayenne pepper. ‘The pedestrians commenced their 
wet and floundering journey anew through mud and 
mire; the landlord returned to his bar, and we alune were 
left to await “ Uncle Jack’s” pleasure, who spun out his 
five minutes to three quarters of an hour ; and then, hav. 
ing reported all right, we also once more pursued our 
route towards the sctting sun, over a road where there was 
no road, over bridges where it would be much safer to ford 
the stream, and througha country rich only in stones and 
stumps; where land would be no bargain at half a dollar 
per acre. Hlalfan hour before sunset, when we gained 
the summit of a long, dreary hill, the great orb of day 
burst through the clonds in all his setting glory, and the 
thin vapours were seen rising from the woods and valleys 
beneath us, and floating gradually away before the fast 
subsiding gale. The road, too, at the same moment im- 
proved, running over a firm earthen track; the driver 
cracked his whip, and, smiling, observed that “ we should 
be in by an hour after sun-down yet.” The horses trot- 
ted merily along; we threw aside our wet cloaks and 
coats; while every thing to us wore a different appear- 
ance, and we now saw some beauty in the vast and end- 
less forests which encircled us on every side, save here 
and there a solitary patch of cleared land, the effects of 
the industry of some hardy settler, who, one would al- 
most imagine, had quarreled with the whole world by 

ching so secluded a spot; but we were now ina humour 
to be pleased with every thing. 

Our gleam of sunshine and geod fortune were only 
transitory ; for in a few minutes we again dived into the 
dark, thick pine forest, whose ragged branches and tall 
straight trunks had but a few minutes before formed so 
fine a contrast against the lighter foilage of some other 
natives of the grove. Ascending higher ground, too, we 
were once more enveloped in the heavy damp clouds, and, 
as night set in, the road became worse, and the habita- 
tions of men and all signs of cultivation disappeared. 
Neither the coachman nor ourselves had ever travelled 
in the direction we were moving; so alike uncertain 
whither we were going, but trusting to chance and good 
‘orlune, we renewed our journey, grumbling against 
America and its miserable roads, and arriving at the 
following conclusion—that to move out of the common 
coach route, to leave the turnpike road which was pass- 
able, and to attempt exploring new and undescribed 
scenery by striking outa line of road for ourselves, 
would never answer any end, and was in itself almost 
impracticable,—that, for the future, we must be content 
with the old well-worn track of former tourists, and 
visit no places but those notified in the * Stranger’s 
Guide,” or * Northern Traveller.’ Tourists, however, 
are always in search for some incident which may be 
rather out of the common way, and which may vary 
some little the dull pages of their diary ; and we too 
should have been satisfied had the fair and chaste moon 
shone brightly on us, laying open to our view some of 
the dark recesses of the dense forest, or the dreary depths 
of the vast ravines beneath us. But we had not a spice 
of the true romantic spirit in us; we preferred a warm 
supper and a good dry mattress, in a comfortable inn, 
to weathering it out in an unknown country, where we 
might be half drowned ere golden P>abus again walk- 
ed forth from his chamber inthe east. At nine o'clock, 
from the cold breeze which swept past us, and from the 
streak of light along the horizon, as if the clouds, having 
nething to cling to, were compelled to rise from earth, 
we knew that some large sheet of watcr was nigh, and 
shortly afterwards saw Seneca Lake, like a narrow 
stream lying far beneath us. We were doomed, how- 
ever, still further disappointments; nor was it until an 
hour past midnight, aiter having trudged about eight 
miles cn foot through deep and muddy pools, that we 
reached a sinall inn, at the head of the lake, wet, weary, 
famished, and consequently out of humour. 

After much knocking at doors, and shaking of win- 
dows, we suc ceeded in rousing the landlord from bis lair. 
In half an hour’s s time, he s <pread out before us a * rudes 
indigestaque moles” of apple-pie, new cheese, sour becr, 
heavy Indian bread, and port wine, which savoured 
strongly of logwood and brandy ; but our appetites had 
been well sharpe ned by our w ande rings, and we were in 
no humour to find fault. Sitting by “the cheerful wood 





fire, we already began to laugh at the misfortunes and 
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slow progress of our journey, having been more than 
nine hours performing a distance of twenty-one miles, 
Excellent beds being provided, in a few minutes the 
troubles of the past, fears and anticipations of the future, 
were alike forgotten. 
—- 
CHAPTER XVII. 
SENECA LAKE—JEMIMA WILKINSON—LOCKPORT—BUFFALO. 


On the morning of the 10th of Angust, embarking on 
board a steamer, we leit Watkins, Jetlersonville, Seneca 
Head, or Savoy, as we heard the small viliage, where we 
had passed part of the night, severally called. ‘Though 
commanding a much finer situation than Ithaca in every 
respect, with a canal running past it which connccts the 
waters of Lake Erie and Seneca with the Susquehannah 
river by the Chemung canal, yet there are not above 
twenty frame houses in the settlement, arising from the 
mistaken policy of the proprietor of the land, who will 
scarcely sell a rood under a New York price; whereas, 
if he gave away every other lot for building upon, the in- 
creased value of the remaining lots would make him 
more than an adequate return. The head of Seneca 
Lake, like that of Cayuga, is black marsh overgrown 
with bulrushes and reeds. Several large streams with 
fine water-falls enter it a few miles from the village, of 
which the Hector, 150 feet in height, and those at the 
big stream Point 136, are the most worthy of obser- 
vation. 

We considered ourselves fortunate in meeting with a 
gentlemanly, well-informed person, in Captain Rumney, 
an Englishman, the proprietor of the “ Seneca Chief,” 
the only steamer which plies upon the lake. He par- 
chased the right of steam upon these waters for a mere 
trifle, from ex-governor Lewis, to whom it had been sold 
by Fulton, who possessed originally the exclusive right 
of steam navigation on those inland waters of the state 
cf New York which did not interfere with the interests 
of neighbouring states, as the Hudson does with the 
communication to Vermont and Lower Canada. ‘This 
charter was granted to Fulton for a term of thirty years, 
six of which have not yet expired ; before the lapse of that 
time the present possessor may expect to realise a con- 
siderable fortune. The profits arise principally from 
towing the Erie canal boats to the different ports in the 
lake, the traffic on which will be much increased by the 
Chemung and Crooked Lake canals, now nearly com- 
pleted. ‘The charge for towing vessels from one to the 
other extreme of the lake, a distance of forty miles, is 
six dollars, and is performed in a few hours. 

At Rapley’s ferry, a few miles down the lake on the 
western bank, are the remains of a pier from which the 
celebrated Jemima Wilkinson proved the faith of her fol- 
lowers. She had collected them for the purpose of secing 
her walk across the lake, and addressing them, while one 
foot touched the water, enquired if they had fuith in her, 
and believed she could reach the opposite shore in safety ; 
for, if they had not faith, the attempt would be vain. 
Upon receiving the most earnest assurances of their be- 
licf that she could pass over, she replied “ that there was 
no occasion then to make a display of her power, as they 
believed in it;” and, turning round, re-entered her car- 
riage, and drove off, to the chagrin of thousands of idle 
spectators, and to the astonishment of her numerous dis- 
ciples. Captain Rumney, who was acquainted with her 
during her lifetime, described her as a tall, stately, and 
handsome woman ; but of rather a masculine appearance. 
In her costume she much resembled a clergyman, having 
her hair brushed back, wearing a surplice and bands, 
with a quaker’s hat. She wasa native of Rhode Island, 
and during the revolutionary war formed an attachment 
with a British officer, who subsequently deserted her. In 
consequence of this merciless treatment, she suffered a 
violent attack of fever, and for some days lay in a deep 
trance, though the medical men affirmed she might have 
easily roused herself from it had she only the wish to do 
so. It is supposed that at this time she was engaged in 
laying the deep plot which was so successfully carried 
into execution on her recovery, by stating that, Jeniima 
Wilkinson having dicd, the angels in heaven had dis- 
puted who should enter her body, and visit the earth as 
the universal friend of mankind,—as the Saviour of the 
world ; that she (now calling herself an angel in Jemi- 
ma’s body) had been appointed to fill the body of the 
deceased, and was come upon earth to preach salvation to 
all. Many believed in her, and, a sect being soon formed, 
she quitted Rhode Island, and settled near Crooked lake, 
a few miles to the west of Seneca, where her followers, 
some of whom were men of independent fortune, pur- 
chased a large tract of land for her; the deeds of her 


farm being drawn up in the name of Rachel Mellon, a|vours have been made by actions at law to compel the 


relative who inherited the estate after Jcemima’s death, | 


six years since. Upon all her plate, carriage, &c., the 
letters U. F. (universal friend) were inscribed. She ob- 
rerved the Jewish Sabbath, but preached on Sundays to 
the numerous visiters who were attracted to her louse 
by mere curiosity. She was well versed in the Scrip. 
tures, and possessed a remarkably retentive memory ; but, 


in other respects, was an illiterate woman. ‘The creed of 


her sect is the metempsychosis ; but since her departure 
the number of believers has considerably diminished, the 
present head of the society, Esther Plant, not having 
suflicient tact to keep them united. In Jemima’s life- 
time, so jealous were her disciples of due respect being 
paid to her, that no answer would be returned to en- 
quiries after “Jemima,” but only if designated as the 
“ Friend.” 

All the points of land in the lake (save one, which has 
a singular bush formed by the hand of nature into the 
exact representation of an elephant) are occupied by 
small villages, which possess excellent harbours, during 
heavy gales up or down the lake, and have about 20 fa- 
thoms of water within 30 fect of the shore. ‘This one 
exception is the property of Esther, who will not part 
with it upon any terms. ‘The entrance of the Crooked 
lake canal is at the village of Dresden, a German settle- 
ment, eight miles west of which is Jemima’s house. On 
the opposite shore in Seneca county is Ovid, situated on 
a pretty eminence, overlooking the water; also Lodi, 
Brutus, and various other classically named _ places. 
These names, it appears, were bestowed by the govern- 
ment on townships, distributed among the revoluticnary 
soldiers, and which extended originally over a large tract, 
from the borders of the lake, almost as far cast as Utica. 
The veterans were soon, however, overreached, and in- 
duced to dispose of their lands to some scheming and 
designing speculators, who resold them most advan- 
tagcously to the present possessors, persons ot respecta- 
bility ; and the same land which would not then bring a 
dollar in the market will now produce 25 to 40 and even 
59 per acre. ‘The soil is a strong loam, and well adapted 
for wheat. Seneca is, however, an Indian name, although 
it might naturally be suppesed to have the same origin, 
in imitation of antiquity, as the ncighbouri towns of 
Marathon, Pharsalia, Homer, Virgil, and Cassius. ‘The 
scenery upon the lake closely resembles that of Cayuga, 
being unvaried and uninteresting ; the water is, however, 
beautifitly clear, the pebbly bottom being visible in a 
calm day at the depth of 30 feet. Being principally 
supplied by springs, the ice upon it never becomes so 
thick as to impede the navigation; during the severe 
frost of 1831, a thin shect formed on some parts, but 
was broken up by the first light breeze which rufiled the 
water. ‘ 

The town of Geneva possesses a beautiful situation 
upon a rising bank at the northern extremity of the lake, 
with terraced gardens approaching to the water’s edge, 
and many pretty villas scattered around. About a 
mile from the town, on the borders of the water, are 





some extensive glass works, which however have not} 


been worked during the last year, the owner having 
failed to a great amount, through mismanagement in his 


farming speculations. When the works were first es- 


tablished, they occupied a narrow space in the midst of 


a forest where fuel was plentiful; but the ground is now 
so well cleared about the town, that a cord of wood, 
measuring four fect in height and eight in length, costs 
a dollar and a quarter. An opinion prevails, from an 
appearance of the strata at the head of the lake, that coal 
may be found, when required. Gencva is altogether a 
pretiy spot, and contains one particularly fine strect, in 
which is the college, a dull heavy looking building, with 
castellated walls and other tasteless appendages. But the 
private residences equal any in the state. 

Proceeding on onr journey at midday, on the 11th, we 
passed througha fine rich country, chequered with heavy 
crops of every grain. The apples appeared perfectly ripe, 
and the peach trees were every where loaded with fruit. 
The soil evidently increased in richness the farther we 
procee ded to the west. 

The ground in the vicinity of Canandaigua, fifteen 
miles from Geneva, was kept in a state of cultivation by 
the Indians, prior to General Sullivan’s march through 








the country fifty years since,’ when the whole western | 


part of the state of New York was in possession of the 
Six Nations, of whom now scarcely a vestige remain 
‘he town is at the outlet of the Canandaigua lake, and 
in an unhealthy situation, owing to the water being 
dammed up near the outlet for the purpose of supplying a 
mill wheel, thus forming a large wet marsh, which pro- 
duces a deadly fever in the autumnal months. Endca- 








mill proprietor to lower his dam, or to surround it with 
ja bank to prevent the water overflowing the country, but 
hitherto to no purpose. ‘The town consists of one prin- 
ir ipal street, two miles in length and about 150 feet in 
breadth, with gardens and Iccust trees in front of the 
1ouses. It is generally considered the handsomest place 
nthe state, though, in my opinion, not equal to Ska- 
neateles, 

From Canandaigua, we travelled over a hilly and sandy 
road, running parallel with the canal, and under its great 
cimbank ment over the Irondequoit creek. This immense 


| 
| 
| 


seventy feet above the plain across which it is carried. 
The banks being chiefly of sand, great caution is neces- 
sary in watching and puddling any small crevices which 
may appear. ‘I'wo years since, the water forced its way 
through the embankment, and, rushing down upon the 
road and plain bencath, swept away every thing which 
opposed the fury of its course. ‘Ihe lesser sand hills at 
this time present evident marks of the furious torrent 
which passed over them. 

At sunset, descending a hill, we entered upon a flat, 
marshy plain, on which the town of Rochester is situated. 
It has more the appearance of a town in a new world 
than any I visited, and nothing can be more miscrable than 
its appearance from a distance. An open space has been 
merely burnt in the forest, and the town has been run up 
without any attempt of getting 1id of the innumerable 
stumps ef trees which even make their appearance in the 
outer streets of the place. It is, in truth, a city in the 
wilderness, and cannot be healthy, so long as it is sur- 
rounded by such dense, dark forests. The trces in America 
are not felled so that the stump remains level with the 
a Ye a arena } : 
| ground, as in England, but acc ording to the convenience 
fof the woodman, who generally strikes the trunk about 
|three fect from the root. Where a thick forest has thus 
been cut down, the desolate appearance the fiee of the 
country presents can be scareely imagined :—large black- 
lened trunks, and arms partly consumed by fire, lie en- 
jcumbering the ground till they decay, or are again con- 
lsigned to the fire by some more industrious farmer than 
the generality of the Americans. At Rochester, however, 
nothing of this kind has yet taken place, though it is the 
| most thriving town in the state. The softer kinds of wood, 
isuch as birch and beech, decay sufficiently in six or 





Iseven years to admit of being knocked up, but hemlock 
jand pine will searccly be affucted by the scasons of half a 
|century. 

Crossing the Gennesee river, we entercd the principal 
part of the town, and drove to the Eagle, situated in the 
main street, a fine hotcl with excellcnt rooins and an at- 
tentive landlord. ‘he town has risen in an ineredibly 
short space of time: twenty years since it was a wild 
uninhabited tract where 14,000 people now earn a liveti- 
hood. Its rapid rise originated trom the Erie canal pass- 
ing through the town, and the Gennesee affording so 
jgreat a water power to the extensive flour, cotton, and 
lother mills on its banks. ‘The canal crosses the river by 
a fine aqueduct three hundred yards abeve the Falls, where 
{the celebrated Icaper, Sain Patch, took his last and fatal 
descent in 1829. The Falls are over a perpendicular 
ledge of rock, 97 feet in height: with that descent how- 
lever he was not satisfied, but had a platform erected to 
| the height of 25 feet on a small island which divides it, 
jand in the presence of thousands of spectators precipi- 
\tated himself into the gulf beneath, from which he nevez 
re-appeared. Many ladics who were the innocent specta- 
tors of his death, little imagining there could be any risk, 
as he had already made a similar descent from the Falls 
of Niagara, fainted whe ter anxlously awaiting some 
seconds for his re-appearance above the surface of the 
water, they at last discovered by the shrick of horror 
which arose from the asscmbled crowd that they had 
been instrumental in the destruction of a fellow creature; 
land every one regretted, now it was too late, that such 
lan exhibition had been cncouraged. ‘The unfortunate 
lman, being intoxicated when he ascended the platform, 
idid not preserve the preper position for entering the 
| wate r; and his death doubtless arose from the great shal- 


‘S ; : : Sane 
llowness of the stream, it being ascertained that there 

















jwere 
this ight falling from such a height. It appears to 
ienily but litthe how men immortalise themselves, and 


Iam Patch has rendered himsclf immortal, at least in 





.| America, by more innocent means than most of his am- 





s 





bitious brethren. The scenery abcut the Falls is unin- 
lteresting, and but little worthy of notice, though a large 
lbody ot watcr forms the cataract. The benks of the 


| 
lriver are high and contracted, and covered with extensive 
ranges of mills. 


vork, for a distance of two miles, averages a height of 





nly fifteen fect of water to resist the impetus of 
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Judge Rochester, whose family resides in the neigh. 
bourhood, was the great proprietor of the land upon 
which the town is built; he was a man of considerable 
influence in the state, and stood a contest for governor 
with De Witt Clinton. Many ofthe streets are well laid 
out, and contain excellent buildings; the areade, how- 
ever, in which is the post office, is but a second rate 
structure, the plan of the whole ill arranged, and making a 
poor figure for so flourishing a town. ‘The churches ure 
superior in style of architecture, and constructed of more 
durable materials, than is generally the case in America. 
We attended divine service at the first presbyterian 
chureh, which was well attended, and beard an excellent 
sermon. 

The cholera being very prevalent in the town, we de- 


parted on our route to the we tward en the morning of 


the 13th of August. In answer to our enquiries at the 
office the preceding evening, the book keeper informed us 
that the coach would start at four o’clock in the morning. 
This being rather too early an hour for some of the party, 
we agreed to take an « xtra coach which ean always be 
obtained (there being no post chatses in the country) at 
all the principal hotels. ‘The book keeper no sooner 
heard this our determination, than, being alarmed at the 
idea of losing so many passengers, he proffered to delay 
fter breakfast, if that would be an ac- 
commodation to us. At half past eight, accordingly, the 
heavy vehicle drove up to the door, with the only seat 
we had not secured occ upied by a retailer of groceries, 
who, with the patience of Job, had been awaiting our 
pleasure for upwards of four hours and a half. His eyes 
beamed with evident delight, and he gave a kind of in- 
ward ehuckle as he saw No. 1 carpet bag thrown into 
the boot; and not a hint did he drop during the whole 
journey of the unconscionable time we had delayed him 
‘for the mere purpose of gratifying our gastronomic pro- 
pensities. For small families, the travelling arrange- 
ments in America are most inconvenient, as there is no 
alternative but cither to be crowded with nine inside 
passengers, and no one knows who, as companions, or to 
be put to the heavy expense of hiring an extra. ‘The 


the coach until a 


time, too, at which the regudar stage (as they term them) 
arrives at the place of its destination is a matter of the 
greatest uncertainty, depending entirely upon the nuin- 
ber of passengers—not that any de lay is caused by their 
additional weight, but by the distance they may reside 
from the direct line of road; for a couchman will drive a 
quarter of a mile out of his way to take up or put down 
au perse n. 

At this time, travelling amongst the Americans them- 
selves was nearly at a stand still; every landlord and 
eoach proprietor complained bitterly of the presence of 
the cholera, as having done them inealeulable injury. 
The only people L met on the move for pleasure, during 
the latter part of my journey, and through the infected 
districts, were foreigners, to whom the panic was a vast 
advantage, as there was not the usual crowd of summer 
tourists, and I never was ata loss for a seat in the coach, 
bed, or board, which would not have been the case in 
healthier seasons, Our party this day consisted of a 
ciderant licutenant of the British navy, now a naturalised 
American, two Frenchmen, two Englishmen, one Scots- 
man, and a Welchman, whorn chance only had brought 
together within the last two days. 

We now entered upon the famous “ Ridge road” which 
extends for cighty miles, from Carthage, near Rochester, 
to Lewistown on the Niagara river. From the cireum- 
stance of its running parallel with Lake Ontario, at the 
distance of six or eight miles, and its elevation above it 
being about 100 fect, with a gradual inclination towards 
the water, itis supposed to have once formed the southern 
boundary of the lake, and to have been thrown up by the 
action of the waves. Being formed of sand and fine 
gravel gives to that opinion some foundation; and that 
such banks can be formed by the action of the sea is very 
evident upon many parts of the English coast. From 
having been always referred to the Ridge road, when | 
found tault with American highways, I expected to travel 
upon a perfect level, instead of upon a road broken, as 
this is, by frequent abrupt and deep ravines, From this 
time I was told that I ought to sce one somewhere far 
back in the west, several hundreds of miles distant in the 
Ohio country, which was not inferior to any macadamised 
road in Great Britain; but, as my curiosity never carried 
me so far away from the Atlantic as the Allegheny 
Mountains, I can only speak of those highways over 
which f did travel, not one of which would have escaped 
an indictment in the old conntry. In some states, as in 
New York and Connecticut, turnpikes are frequent ; but 
this collection of tolls did not tend visibly to the improve- 
ment of the roads, The gate is generally formed of a 





hurdle, or a long narrow frame with numerous vertical 
bars, which is drawn up in the manner of a portcullis 
by ropes into a roof built across the road, until the travel- 
ler has passed, 

There is no attraction in the scenery to lead a person 
upon the Ridge road, being carried through a flat and un- 
interesting country, with only a narrow strip, never ex- 
ceeding a mile in width, redeemed from the surrounding 
forest. In no part of our journey were the waters of the 
jlake visible, though but few miles distant. Settlements, 


smoke which hung over various parts of the forest, it 
may safely be predicted that not many years will elapse 
before the thick veil will be withdrawn, Three miles 
tron Lock port, we left the Ridge, and entered upon a 
rough, shaking, “ corduroy” road, a new species of rail- 
way they might cal! it, being formed entirely of split 
trees and rails laid across the road, without any regard 
to level or disproportion of size, and a most sovereign 
contempt for any thing like repairs. Such a wretched 
apology for a highway ought to have immortalised its 
inventor’s name, in place of being called after the coarse 
cloth which it resembles in grain. ‘The man, at least, 
deserved a patent for having discovered a most excru- 
ciating mode of dislocating bones, and an easy method 
of breaking the axletrees of carriages, combined. We 
proceeded at a marvellously uncomfortable, slow, foot 
pace over this corduroy, until crossing the Erie canal, 
we entered the village of Lock port, which, like Rochester, 
or most places on that line of communication, has sprung 
up in almost a day. ‘The greater part of the village is 
situated on the summit ofa hill, over which the canal is 
carried by means of five locks, each containing 16 feet 
water, and raising a boat 12 feet. As the ascent of a 
boat through such a succession of them would much 
delay those on the point of descending, both loss of time 
and confusion have been avoided by having a double row 
of locks, side by side. ‘These being principally cut out 
of the solid rock, and well finished off with substantial 
masonry and iron railings, may, with the great embank- 
ment over the Irondequoit creek, be considered the most 
arduous undertaking between Buffalo and Albany. After 
having surmounted the locks, the excavation through the 
solid rock extends for upwards of two miles, ‘The sur- 
plus water of the canal supplies several mills with a pow- 
erful stream, one, too, which will never fail, the canal 
itself being fed by lake Erie. The mills return the 
water to the canal again below the locks, and the clear 
current, which flows at about a mile per hour, renders 
the Erie canal very different in appearance from our 
muddy works of the same description in England, which 
are so often unnavigable, from a scarcity of water in the 
reservoirs. "There is a singularly constructed wooden 
bridge, composed of a series of platforms of open frame 
work, one above the other, below the basin at the foot of 
the locks. It extends over the canal from one side of 
the ravine to the other, at not a Jess height than 80 feet 
from its foundation, and 60 above the level of the water, 
and at a length of about 300 feet. 

Having visited all the objects of curiosity in the village, 
not excepting the saw mills, we took the packet boat at 
a quarter to eleven o'clock, and in fifteen minutes more 
had passed through the locks. A fine, clear, full moon, 
rendered the numerous lamps about those works quife 
useless, but its charms were not sufficiently powerful to 
induce us to expose ourselves to the night air and heavy 
dew, by remaining on deck until the boat had emerged 
from the excavation of the mountain ridge. 

At daylight, on the 14th, we passed through the Ton- 
newanta ercek, up which the canal had taken its course 
for several miles; and by seven o’clock arrived at the 
village of Black Rock, where it enters the harbour formed 
for vessels trading upon Lake Eric. In company with 
another gentleman, I left the boat a mile below the vil- 
lage, and walked leisurely along the towing path, diverg- 
ing from it at Black Rock, and passing through the 
principal street. Being on the frontier, it suffered during 
the barbarous and retaliatory warfare of 1812, but has 
again sprung up into a moderately sized place, schooners 
and small brigs being built there for the navigation of} 
the lakes. ‘I'he canal keeps along the bank of the river 
to the town of Buffalo, three miles distant, where it com- 
municates with Lake Erie, having passed through an 
extent of country trom its entrance to the Hudson not 
less than 363 miles. 

Buffalo is a thriving, bustling town, handsomely and 
well built, and daily increasing in number of inhabitants. 
It was supposed to have received its death blow during 
the last war, but one house escaping the conflagration ; 
it rallied again, however, upon the laying out of the canal, 








however, are forming rapidly, and, from the clouds of 


promises to outstrip Rochester itself. Its situation, 
though having one front upon the lake, is far from agree. 
able, the surrounding country being flat and uncultivated. 
So low indeed is some part of the town, that heavy west. 
erly gales raise such a swell on this vast inland sea as 
to cause a considerable inundation, frequently proving 
destructive to the property on the margin of the water, 

During the morning we visited the Seneca tribe of In. 
dians, who, to the amount of 700 or 800, possess a large 
tract of land of an irregular form, but containing about 
100 square miles, to the S. E. of the town, upon which 
their farms and woods closely verge. The school in the 
mission house, four miles from Buffalo, is an object of 
great interest. It consists of from thirty to thirty-five 
boys and girls, between the ages of eight and fourteen, 
the greater portion of whom are maintained at the mis. 
sion house by the society, the parents scarcely contribut- 
ing any thing towards their support. ‘The instructress 
informed us that some of them now and then brought a 
few provisions and some clothing, but nothing more. 
We heard the first class read the nineteenth chapter of 
St. Matthew, without any previous study, each scholar 
(there being eight in the class) reading two verses until 
the chapter was concluded, afterwards spelling and de. 
fining the most difficult words in it, in a manner which 
would have reflected great credit upon English children 
of the same age. Their mistress said that she invariably 
found them intelligent, willing and apt to learn ; but their 
countenances appeared to me very heavy, and far trom 
being indicative of sense. ‘They are allowed to converse 
with each other in the English language only, and have 
been christened after the most approved American man- 
ner. In the first class, there were Phebe, Letitia, Maria, 
and other awkward creatures, with similar romantic 
names; and two clumsy looking lads, of fourteen years 
of age, with faces as round and flat as a Cheshire cheese, 
were known as James and Edward, though I should 
imagine their distinctive titles amongst the tribe would 
be “ Sleepy-eye,” and “ Owl.” The mission has been es. 
tablished nine years; and, though there are but fifty 
church going people amongst the tribe, yet it is equally 
divided between the Christians and worshippers of the 
Great Spirit, the latter of whom are steady opposers of 
the mission and will never cross the threshold of the 
house. The tribe (which since the death of their cele- 
brated warrior, “Red Jacket,” has been governed by a 
kind of oligarchy of chiefs) is divided, according to their 
religion, into two distinct parties, which, though as- 
sociating but little, yet live upon, good terms with each 
other, having the same influence and an equal voice in 
the councils and management of the public affairs. All 
the reservation is common property ; but, if any indivi- 
dual clears and encloses a tract for the purposes of culti- 
vation, no one can interfere with that farm so long as he 
tills the ground; for the time being, it is to all intents 
and purposes his own. Many of the tribe are honest, in- 
dustrious farmers; we saw several of them with their 
squaws riding to town on horseback, and in the common 
American carriole, or carry all. But the majority are 
indolent and intemperate, suffering much in winter for 
want of clothing and provisions, and being generally sup- 
plied with the necessaries of life by their richer and 
more sensible brethren, some of whom, even were they 
of the “pale faces,” would be considered men of small 
but independent fortune. 

The church, situated near the Mission-house, is a neat 
wooden cdifice, with accommodation for about two hun- 
dred and fifty persons. The psalms and prayers are 
printed on one page of the book in the Seneca and on 
the opposite in the English language. The members of 
the church marry according to the established forms. 
We now proceeded to a house in the village (which is 
scattered widely over the country,) for the purpose of 
making some enquiries respecting their treatment of the 
cholera, which had already appeared with fatal effects 
amongst many of the Indian tribes. A party, amongst 
whom were several women, were sitting at the door 
busily employed ia picking greens for dinner, despite the 
great outcry raised against vegetables at this time. The 
females, upon our approach, immediately rising, entered 
the house, while I entered into conversation with a 
heavy, dull-looking man. He spoke English, and was 
a thorough Yankee, guessing I came from the east, and 
reckoning that it it was considerable sickly in New 
York. When | came to the point, however, and wished 
to discover the cholera remedy, he referred me to a fine, 
Roman-nosed, curly-headed man, who did not understand 
English, and put my questions as an interpreter to him. 
This man pointed out some herbs which grew wild in 
every direction, saying that they boiled and then admin- 
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terwards in blankets, and producing great artificial heat 
in his body by means of hot stones, &c. This treatment 
had met with wonderful success, there being only eleven 
deaths out of one hundred cases, a much greater propor. 
tion of recoveries than amongst the “ pale faces.” I tast- 
ed the herbs, and found one to be the wild chamomile ; 
the other was hot and pungent to the taste, and fiery as 
Cayenne pepper. The houses in the village were similar 
to those of the American labouring class, and the “ In- 
dian Hotel” was quite a respectable-looking edifice, and 
doubtless well attended. As in many other instances, I 
had formed very erroneous ideas of the personal appear- 
ance of the red men of the woods, imagining them to be 
noble-looking warriors, of fine stature, with countenances 
of the Grecian or Roman cast; but I found them more 
like the dark and vengeful Malay. A French gentleman, 
one of my fellow-travellers, had evidently formed a simi- 
lar opinion ; for when I pointed out to him a female of 
the trive, who, with her papoose (infant) slung across 
her shoulders, and in her person resembling a moving 
bundle of old clothes, was walking past the hotel in Buf: 
falo, he enquired with the greatest nuiveté to what sex 
the person belonged, and, upon my informing him, ex- 
claimed, raising his hands with astonishment, “ Oh! la 
malheureuse ! la malheureuse !” 


—— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE KING’S DOMINIONS—NIAGARA FALLS—FORT GEORGE. 


In the evening, taking a carriage, we drove to Black 
Rock, and, crossing the violent stream of Niagara to the 
little hamlet of Waterloo by a horse-ferry, stepped ashore 
into our own good king’s dominions. } really felt quite 
at home again, for what reason I know not: I had ex- 
perienced nothing but civility and attention in the United 
States; yet here we were at a hop, step, and a jump in 
another land. Every thing denoted a different country ; 
the first signs we saw over the public-house doors were 
“the Crown,” “the King’s Arms,” with other loyal su- 
perscriptions, and the first steamer which dashed past us 
was the “ Adelaide.” It was truly a relief to my eyes 
after the many and various Eagles I had sojourned at 
and the divers “ Citizens’ Union Line” steam boats, in 
which I had travelled. 

We proceeded down the Niagara River, which flowing 
out of Lake Erie at Buffalo with a rapid descent, and 
varying from five hundred yards to two miles in width, 
empties itself after a course of thirty miles into Lake 
Ontario at Fort George. It was a mild and agrceable 
summer's evening, and, without viewing things with a 
prejudiced eye, I certainly never enjoyed a journey in 
the States so much as this one, and never travelled on a 
road, not excepting even the famous Ridge-way, to be 
compared with it. The bridges were strong and well 
built, the road level and free from corduroy and ruts, 
running the whole extent of onr ride parallel to the river, 
without any fence intervening between us and the water, 
but flanked on the other hand by well cleared and culti- 
vated grounds, and neat old-fashioned cottages. Of all 
our party, seven in number, probably I did not the most 
enjoy the scene, yet to me it was truly delightful,—one 
of those few which men are permitted to enjoy. Two 
hours’ drive brought us to Chippewa Battle Ground, 

w hen I paid my respects to the field by walking over it, 
with the last true account of the action in my band, to 
ascertain the position of the contending armics. While 
looking out for some mound or bricf monument (of 
which there was not even a single vestige,) erected to the 
memory of the numerous brave who fell on the hard- 
contested day of the 5th of July, 1814, I saw the light 
white cloud of spray rising from the Falls of Niagara, 
beautifully gilded by the declining sun. Battle Ground, 
King’s Arms, and well-cleared country, were alike for- 
gotten, and, throwing mysclf into the carriage, I leaned 
back, keeping my eyes as intently fixed upon the white 
pillar of spray as the Mussulman does his penetrating 
gaze upon the new moon. ‘Twenty minutes more took 
us past the bold and beautiful Rapids to the Pavilion 
Hotel. My French friends, true to their national feature, 
were noisy in exclamation and other tokens of surprise, 
joy, and astonishment; the English, characteristic uf 
their country, spoke not a word ; but, not the less feeling 
the beauties of the prospect, gazed on the magnificent 
scene in silent admiration. As I could almost pardon 
the Parsee for adoring so splendid a phenomenon as the 
rising sun in all its eastern glory, so could | excuse the 
red man of the woods for his devotion at the Falls of 
Niagara. How much more noble a deity than the muddy, 
slow, sacred stream of the Ganges! Probably we could 
not have been introduced to such a scenc at a more fa- 


vourable time; a brilliant rainbow was dancing in the 
spray, as it was agitated to and fro by the light evening 
breeze, and, even while we looked on, the last rays of the 
sun, as it sunk below the horizon, tinged the vapoury 
mist with a hue no artist could imitate. ‘The snow-white 
wreaths of water, as they rushed over the broad ledges 
of rock with furious violence, for a mile above the falls, 
contrasted with the dark blue surface of the still calin 
current above, and the vivid green sheet as it shot forth 
from its dark bed over the tremendous precipice into the 
ioaming abyss below, presented a scene which it is the 
rood fortune of but few to see, of still fewer to appreci- 
ate, and which none can well describe. | have read many 
aecounts and descriptions, seen innumerable prints and 
sketches of the Falls of Niagara; but not a single one 
ever gave me the remotest idea of their stupendous mag- 
nificence. I should say to all those people who possess 
the means of gratifying their admiration of the works of 
nature, “ If you wish to form an idea of the noblest sight 
in the creation, cross the Atlantic, and, secing, Judge tor 
yourselves.” 

Towards midnight, when nought was heard but the 
thundering of the mighty cataract, I walked out and 
stood on the bank for some time, looking at the awfully 
grand scene beneath me, which is equally sublime when 
viewed by the soft and silvery but indistinct light of the 
moon as during the brighter rays of the meridian sun, 
and is certainly more calculated in the former case to in- 
spire a fecling of awe. Upon me the scene made a deep 
and lasting impression. Retiring to my bed, I dreamed 
of strange events, of vast waters rushing throngh my 
ears, of drowning people, of leaping fearful cataracts, and 
such a dreadful medley of perils by flood and field that 1 
was well pleased to find myself, at break of day, snugly 
and safely lodged in a warm bed and secure house. 

After breakfast the following morning I walked out to 
explore the falls more minutely, the preceding evening 
having afforded but a superficial view of them ; and, pro- 
ceeding a few paces from the hotel, I arrived at a zig-zag 
path, which led down the steep and wooded bank to the 
level of the river above the falls, which is about one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred feet below the surface of 
the surrounding country. The river’s banks are between 
fifteen and twenty feet high, from Buffalo to the village 
of Chippewa, when the rapids commence and pass over 
a scries of falls with a declination of sixty feet in a mile, 
until they reach the grand cataract, where the perpen- 
dicular descent of the Canada side is one hundred and 
fifly-cight, and on the American one hundred and sixty- 
four feet. An island of considerable extent divides the 
river into unequal portions, the Canada or Horse-shoe 
Fall (so called from its shape) being 1,800 feet in length, 
and the American but 900. The river, for some dis- 
tance before arriving at this spot, takes an easterly diree- 
tion, when, the falls being passed, it suddenly diverges 
at right angles and pursues a northerly course towards 
Lake Ontario. The formation of the Horse-shoe can be 
very naturally accounted for by the greatest rush of water 
being in the centre of the river, and by attrition wearing 
away the rock, so that the falls are slowly retiring to- 
wards Lake Erie. In process of time, some 10,000 years 
hence [ suppose, by a moderate calculation, the upper 
lake will be drained, and a succession of rapids only will 
intervene between Huron and Ontario. ‘The last time 
any quantity of rock gave way was about two years 
since, when nearly a quarter of an acre fell from the 
centre of the Horse-shoe, with such a tremendous crash 
as very sensibly to affect the ground upon which the 
hotel stands, and the cottages in the immediate vicinity. 
Neither the heavy autumnal floods, the melting of the 
winter’s snow, nor breaking up of the ice, make any 
sensible difference in the colour or quantity of the vast 
body of water which flows down from the upper lakes. 
To fall into the rapids at Chippewa, or venture within a 
mile of the great cataract in a boat, is considered by the 
peasantry almost inevitable death. Many instances are 
on record of men and boats being carried over it, from 
attempting to cross the stream too rashly within the 
sweeping influence of the rapids. Nevertheless ’tis said, 
and | have heard it gravely asserted by some people, 
(though they were not eye witnesses certainly,) that an 
old squaw once ran the gauntlet of both rapids and falls 
in her berch canoe, and rising again, amongst the bubble 
and foam of the boiling abyss, she shook her long 
disheveled locks awhile to discover whereabouts she was, 
and then swam ashore unscathed, untouched! But— 


“ Credat Judeus Apella, 
Non ego.” 


She must have been one of the witches of old, taking a 





bath or a jaunt in her sieve for pleasure. 





Had we but arrived a tew hours sooner, we should 
have witnessed the destruction of the scow, which, 
laden with a horse, twelve hogs, two or three sheep, and a 
dozen cords of wood, had struck against the pier, in 
making the entrance to the Chippewa Canal, and spring- 
ing a leak became unmanageable. ‘The crew, immedi- 
ately perceiving their danger, threw themselves into 
their canoe and effected their escape ashore. The horse, 
it was said (with the same instinct that prompted the 
bears who leaped from the schooner three years since, 
though it was intended they should pass the falls for the 
innocent amusement of some thousands of Amcrican 
spectators,) sprang overboard and swam ashore. ‘The 
vessel, with the unfortunate animals left to their fate, was 
carried over the centre of the vast Horse-shoe, scarcely 
i vestige of the wreck ever reappearing. I walked for a 
mile along the beach in search of fragments of the ves- 
sel, but did not observe any of its timbers exceed six feet 
in length, although many of them were nine inches in 


thickness, and in no instance was there any portion of 


two planks still connected. The only sheep which ap- 
peared again above water, and which was driven ashore 
perfectly dead at the ferry, nearly half a mile below the 
falls, was dreadfully mangled. The bones of its legs 
were broken and even crushed, as if they had been placed 
ina vice; but a hog, which lay near it, showed no out- 
ward signs of injury, and only bled profusely at the 
mouth. 

The wood which has passed the falls at various times 
has been collected in the small rocky inlets, and at the 
head of the backwaters, with the edges rounded off per- 
feetly smooth by the incessant tossing it received before 
it floated out of the attractive power of the falls. Even 
the natives of the strcam do not appear proof against 
their influence, as numerous dead fish are always to be 
found on the sides of the banks near the ferry. 

The grandest view of the deep gulf into which the 
river descends is from Table Rock, a large projecting 
slab on the Canadian side, formed by the under stratum, 
which is of'a soft substance, being washed away. ‘Two 
guides live within a few paces of it, and each has erected 
an enclosed spiral stair-casc, from his wooden shanty 
down the side of the rock, to the loose shelving bank 
cighty or ninety feet beneath, along which there is an 
easy path to the foot of the cataract. Having with two 
of my fellow travellers expressed a wish to walk behind 
the falling sheet, we were provided with oil-skin dresses, 
having first divested ourselves of our usual apparel. Our 
new garments were by no means the most comfortable 
which could have been deyised; they had been made 
for men of all sizes, shapes, and dimensions, from Daniel 
Lambert down to the “anatomie vivante ;’ and I was 
some time arranging matters, so that I might have a 
chance of retaining possession, when the furious hurri- 
cane should inflate them like the bags of ASolus. The 
shoes had evidently visited the water two or three times 
daily for the last half-dozen years at least, and, having 
been as often exposed to the sun, had become nearly as 
hard and inflexible as sheet iron. ‘To crown all, we had 
each a glazed hat, and, thus equipped, we descended the 
staircase, and, gaining the sloping bank, descended for 
seventy or eighty paces under the overhanging rock, 
until within a short distance of the dense cloud of spray, 
and dark semicircular entrance, when a council of war 
was held with regard to ulterior movements. The day 
was stormy, and inclined to rain; the wind blew in 
strong gusts up the stream, making the waves to cur! up 
in wreaths of foam, and cast such a dismal gloom over 
every thing around us as to render the appearance of our 
undertaking far from inviting. One of the party backed 
out, asserting that his lungs were weak, and a friend 
had told him “there was a difficulty in breathing behind 
the fall,” so that he would not attempt to explore the 
dark recess: a second said that he “ decidedly would not 
go any farther, that there was nothing whatever to see, 
and that mere braggadocios only went behind, so that 
they might talk about it afterwards.” | was thus left in 
the minority, but, as Falstaff says, “ Honour pricked me 
on,” and, being resolved to see all that was to be seen, I 
boldly told the guide to lead the way, and, with a cau- 
tion to keep my head down, we entered the thick mist, 
boring our way slowly through it in the dark, ‘The path 
was at first over a narrow ledge of rock, only a few 
inches in breadth, and affording but a very insecure foot. 
ing; the guide however grasped one of my hands firmly, 
while with the other I took hold of the rough projections 
in the rock. The wind, which equalled a tornado, blew 
the water against my face in such torrents that I could 
scarcely see ; but I felt no difficulty in breathing. After 
proceeding thirty or forty feet behind the sheet of water, 
the wind moderating a little, the water descended in a 
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more perpendicular stream, and my surprise almost 
amounted to disappointment when the guide stepped, and 
said we had arrived at “ ‘Termination Rock.” I scarcely 
credited that we had advanced one hundred and fifty feet, 
und made an attempt to pass the ne plus ultra, but found 
it utterly impracticable, the rock becoming too abrupt to 
ufford cither a footing or a firm hold to the hands. Un- 
til this point the path is xbout twenty-five fect above 
the level of the water, and the base of the curve, between 
the great body of the fling shect and rock, is about forty 
feet. The guide here told me to look up; but the water 
dashed with such impctuous violence against my face, 
and the light shone so dimly through the watery medium, 
that T made the experiment but thrice. While I amused 
myself with shouting at the extent of my voice, the guide 
was making the best use of his time in securing a quan- 
tity of the eels which abound amongst the lvose stones. 
I could seareely, however, hear myself; so, despairiag of 
having any effect upon the ears of my friends in the open 
air, I rejoined them but a trifle wiser than when I enter- 
ed, and felt rather hard pressed for an answer to their 
oft-repeated enquiries of “ Well, what did you see ?” and 
their jests upon my half-drowned appearance, as T stum- 
bled over the stones, pumping the water out of my shoes 
at every step, and my hair adhering to my cheeks in 
long straight Jines. Having resumed my habiliments, 
the following certificate was handed to me, so that here- 
uffer no one might venture to doubt my prowess ; 

“This may certify that Mr. Coke, British Army, has 
passed behind the great falling sheet of water to ‘Termi- 
nation Rock. Given under my hand at the office of the 
yeneral register of the names of visiters at the Table 
Rock, this 15th day of August 1332. 

“ John Murray,” 
And on the reverse, as the medallist would say, the fol- 


lowing exquieite morceau :— 


“ Niagara alls.” 





The following was suggested by paying a visit to the 
“Termination Rock,” one hundred and fifty-three fect 
behind the great falling shect of water at the Falls of 


Niarara, on the Gth of August ]828 :— 


“Look up! look up! the spray is dashing— 
Roaring waters foaming sweep; 

O’er our heads the torreat’s clarhing, 
Harley grandeur down the steep. 


Oh, mortal man! beneath that splendour, 


jel , a ¢ - 
Hfow tritling, empty, vain, and poor! 


- } . . 1 
Prepare thea, siuner, to surrender 
All thoayhts unhallowed or impure, 


Tremendous is the scene around us ; 
Oh, mark how wild the waters ring! 
‘Territie columns, bricht, surround us: 
Grand are thy works, O God, our King. 
David M. Day’s Print, Burrao. 

Two days afterwards, those gentlemen who had de- 
serted the cause on the previous cecasion proposed to 
pass in rear of the fall, and, wishing to ascertain the ap- 
pearance of it in a clearer state of the atinosphere, I ae. 
companied them, and was much gratified with my second 
trip. ‘The vast curved sheet over head now looked bean- 
tifully white and glaring, presenting an effect similar to 
that of the sun’s rays npon ground glass, which render 
surrounding objcets dim, and is too dazzling to gaze long 
upon. ‘The smiling green verdure of the banks, with the 
deep blue sky reflected on the smooth surface of the 
river in tue distance, and the brilliancy of the American 
Pall, seen throuch the thick spray at the entrance of this 
watery cavern, formed a strange contrast to the turbu- 
lence of every thing within. ‘Though there was scarcely 
« breath of air without, yet the wind blew in the same 
heavy gusts behind the falls as on the preceding day, and, 
upon our return to the atmosphere, we were pushed out 
by the force of it so rapidly as to impress those persons 
standing without with the idea that we were escaping as 
rapidly as possible from the fall. I might be said to be 
scudding before it under bare poles; for, the guide’s 
wardrobe being too scanty for our party of four, each of 
us was under the necessity of dispensing with certain 
portions of the requisite dress; and it fell to my lot to 
obtain only a pair of the afore-mentioned torturing shoes, 
a hat four inches less in circumference than my head, 
and a short frock coat of oil-skin, and thus equipped, a 
? Ecossois, L encountered the fury of the storm. I should 
pronounce the undertaking perfectly safe for a man of the 
most delicate lungs, and even for ladies possessed of 
moderate nerves: one of the latter, with whom I have 
the pleasure of being acquainted, penetrated as far as 
Termination Rock, and I believe this is not a solitary 
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instance. Any one who can make up his mind to walk 


out in a heavy thunder-shower, accompanied by a stiff 


gale of wind, may as safely venture in rear of the fells. 
With proper caution, there is no real danger; the first 
sight of the enermous column of water, as it descends 
from the mountain (Niagara being derived from two In- 
dian words signifying “coming trom above,” or “ from 
a mountain,”) may raise fears, which, however, become 
dissipated on further acquaintance. 

The hotcl, and four hundred acres of ground, have 
been lately purchased by a company (of which, I believe, 
the British Consul at New York is the head,) who pur- 
pose founding a city, which is to be commenced imine- 
diately, under the name of the “City of the Falls,” or 
“ Clifton”—I forget which. ‘The hotel, which is to be 
pulled down, may be well spared, without loss in any 
respect. It was not only a dirty and uncomfortable 
place, but I felt my English blood almost boil in iny 
veins when I found myself sitting in company with two 
servant women at the table d’hote, at the same time that 
their mistress occupied a place at the other end of the 
table. 1 could have very well accommodated mysclf to 
such neighbours in the States, but never expected to have 
found the levelling system introduced into the British pro- 
vinecs to such an extent. After being exposed to it 
during every meal for three days, I crossed the river te 
dine at the American village, where the hotel was much 
more comfortable, and kept by no less a personage than 
a general. ‘This, however, was no novelty; for in such 
a nursery for militias, volunteers, and citizen guards. 
nen, as the States, a man need not think himselt in the 
slightest degree honoured by being waited upon by a 
general officer. 
~ ‘The company of speculators intend erecting grist-mills, 
store-houses, saw-mills, and all other kinds of unorna- 
mental buildings, entertaining the most sanguine hopes 
of living to see a very populous city. The die then is 
east, and the beautiful scenery abont the falls is doomed 
to bedestroyed. Year after year willit become lessand less 
attractive. Even at this time they were surveying and al. 
lotting, and proprietors were planning one front of their 
house upon the falls, the other upon Lundy’s lane, 
and meditating the levelling some of the rock, so as to 
form a pretty little flower-garden. It would not much 
surprise me to hear before many years have elapsed, that 
a suspension bridge has been thrown across the grand 


Horse-shoe to Goat Island, so that the good people of 


Clifton may be the better enabled to watch the pyramidi- 
eal bubbles of air rising from the foot of the cataract. 
"Tis a pity that such ground was not reserved as sacred 
in perpetuum; that the forest trees were not allowed to 
luxuriate in all their wild and savage beauty about a spot 
where the works of man will ever appear paltry, and 
can never be in accordance. For my own part, most 
sincerely do [ congratulate myself upon having viewed 
the scene before such profanation had taken place. The 
small manufacturing town of Manchester (what a ro- 
mantic name and what associations!), upon the Ameri- 
can bank, at presents detracts nothing from the charm 
of the place, the neat white-washed houses being inter- 
spersed with trees and gardens; but when once the red 
and yellow painted stores, with their green Venetian 
blinds, tia roois, and huge sinoking chimucys arise, fare- 
well to a great portion of the attraction Niagara now 
PpossCsses. 

A ferry-boat half a mile below the Canadian Fall, 
crosses to Manchester, landing the passengers within 
fiity yards of the American one, where the water is pre- 
cipitated over a tlat perpendicular rock three hundred 
yards in breadth. ‘The prosperity of this village has 
been much retarded by two causes, one from its liability 
to destruction, being a fronticr settlement; and the 
other—by no imeans an uncommon cause in the United 
States,—the extravagant price demanded by an indivi- 
dual, the great proprietor, for a grant of the water privi- 
leges allowed by the rapids. ‘Two or three hundred 
yards from the bank above the ferry, and at the entrance 
to the village, a wooden bridge has been thrown over 
the rapids to a small island on which there is a paper 
mill, and connected with Goat Island, which is of con- 
siderable extent, and divides the two falls. Truly the 
inen who were employed in the erection of this bridge 
must have been in fall possession of Horace’s @s triple.c, 
for a more perilous situation could scarcely be imagined. 
A slip of a workman's foot would precipitate him into 


the rapids, whence he would pass with the rapidity of 


lightning over the falls. It was constructed at the ex- 
pense of General Porter, an American officer of distinc- 
tion, during the late war, and appears strong and firmly 
situated. The piers are of loose stones, confined together 





by a wooden frame or box, and the floor of planks twelve 


feet in width. ‘There was onc erected previously at the 
upper end of the island, and out of the great power of 
the rapids, but it was continually subject to injury from 
the drit-ice, whereas in its present situation the rapids 
render the ice harmless, by breaking it before it arrives 
so low as the bridge. Goat Island is thickly covered 
with trees; but a road has been formed round it, and 
across it, to a position on the opposite side, from which 
the Canadian Fall is seen to great advantage. Another 
platform (Jor it can scarcely be called a bridge) has been 
constructed upon some detached masses of stone, called 
the ‘Terrapin Rocks, which extend into the stream nearly 
three hundred feet, and to the very verge of the cataract. 
The platform projects twelve or fifteen feet beyond the 
last rock, so that a person standing at the end can look 
down into the foaming abyss. ‘The situation apparently 
is not a very secure one, for the end is utterly unsupport- 
ed, being merely upheld by the superior weight of the 
timber upon the last natural pier. A large party of us 
walked out to the outer extremity; but observing upon 
what a slight thread we were trusting ourselves, and the 
idea of the stage being overbalanced by our weight, and 
launching us all intu the cataract and the next world, 
occurring to our minds, we soon retreated to a more se- 
cure position. 

It has been estimated that upwards of 100,000,000 of 
tons of water pass the falls in an hour, of which at least 
two thirds fall over the Horse-shoe. The centre of this 
fall is particularly grand, the water falling in so thick a 
body that it descends nearly fifty feet in an unbroken 
sheet of the most vivid green. At the upper edge, where 
it begins to descend, the dark thin ledge of rock over 
which it is precipitated is distinctly visible, and gives the 
water in that part a beautiful and deep blue tinge. The 
noise of the falls is not near so stunning or so loud as the 
descent of so large a quantity of watcr might be supposed 
to produce. Some writer (Captain Hall, I believe) has 
compared it to that of the surf at Madras; the similarity 
of sound struck me, but T thought the roar of the waves 
breaking upon the sandy beach, even in moderate weather, 
much greater than that of Niagara. I have heard the 
former in cali evenings at the cantonment of Poona- 
malle, a distance of fourteen miles; but the latter was 
very indistinct at nine or ten. My bed-room at the hotel 
was only four hundred yards distant from the river, and 
| thought the noise ef the falls, at night, much resembled 
that of boisterous and windy weather, and just sufficient 
‘or producing a most soporific effect upon me. Frequently 
I sat down upon the banks of the stream with my eyes 
closed, racking my brain in vain to discover what the 
sound of the cataract did really resemble. When the 
wind was blowing from the falls towards me at the dis- 
tance of two miles, it was like that of a vast quantity of 
flour-mills at work, or large manufactories in the imme- 
diate vicinity. And then it appeared as if numerous car- 
riages were driving at a furious rate along the road, and 
more than once I started up on my feet to ascertain who 
were coming. At times the noise would rise and fall as 
if the water were affected by some gust of wind or a heavy 
swell; the next moment the sound of machinery, and 
again the surf of Madras, would appear before me, and 
uot unfrequently it would resemble the sound of a com- 
mon waterfall, with which, probably, every one is well 
acquainted, but which almost any one would find it diffi- 
cult to describe. Although Patch, of fall-leaping cele- 
brity, has generally the credit of leaping these falls, he 
is entitled only to that of having descended from a plat- 
form at an clevation of one hundred and twenty feet near 
the staircase upon Goat Island into a backwater of the 
river. 

The field of battle of Lundy's Lane is in the vicinity 
of a small village one mile from the falls, and was the 
scene of the hardest contested action during the late war. 
A burial ground has been formed and a church is in me- 
ditation upon the rising eminence where the British ar- 
tillery was posted, and where the bcdies of those who {fell 
were buried. The remaining portion of the field was pur- 
chased after the conclusion of the peace by an officer who 
was present in tle action, and who now resides there. 

The whole of this part of the fronticr is a fine and fer- 
tile country; but, owing to its long settlement and sad 
mismanagement, the soil has become nearly exbavsted. 
I did not sec any part of America which I should prefer 
as a residence to that which lies between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. It is much sought after by retired officers, and 
the better class of emigrants, ‘The majority of the com- 
pany at the hotel during my stay there consisted of fami- 
lies lately arrived, who were making purchases in the vi- 
cinity. If the settler seek society, he nay meet a con- 
tinued stream of his countrymen on their pilgrimage to 





the most stupendous natural curiosity in the world; and, 
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if he wish retirement, he may have it in perfection, for 
the attention of all travellers is so entirely engrossed by 
the one grand object, that they trouble not themselves 
with making visits, or intruding upon those who have 
settled down within hearing of the roar of the cataract. 

Every one with whom I had previously conversed upon 
the subject most carefully impressed upon me that I 
should be disappointed with the falls. Like a good phi- 
losopher, therefore, I had prepared myself to imeet the 
disappointment with calmness and resignation, recalling 
to my mind all the penny prints I had seen in my child- 
hood, representing the pine tops, the bare rocks with a 
solitary goat or an Indian perched upon a promontory, 
and a smooth sheet of water rolling over the side of the 
said rock. The result was that 1 gazed upon them hour 
after hour, in the bright glare of the noon-day sun, the 
soft light of the moon, the sombre haze of the storm, the 
mild and lovely serenity of the summer’s eve, with re- 
newed and increasing admiration. I condemned those 
who had told me I should be disappointed as having no 
taste, and found fault with every living and dead author 
for not having sufficiently praised them. But I soon dis- 
covered that I could not succeed any better in description 
than in delineation of the scenery upon which the full 
power of my poor pencil was in vain bestowed, and all 
my labour was lost in attempting to give a representation 
which might impart to my friends some faint idea of the 
stupendous grandeur of the scene. The more a person 
gazes upon the falls, the more he admires them. New 
beauties appear with every change of wind and every 
passing cloud. In a damp and calm atmosphere, when 
the spray ascends like a dense fog to the height of 500 
or 600 feet, and mingles with the clouds, the scene differs 
more than one who has not witnessed it can imagine, 
from the appearance on a clear, sun-shining, mid-day, 
when only a light mist rises and curls gracefully like the 
smoke of a distant hamlet, or as the sun verges towards 
the western horizon a beautiful rainbow is seen dancing 
in the spray, or when a strong breeze allows it to rise for 
a few feet above the upper level of the fall, and then 
sweeps it along within a few feet of the earth, it sprinkles 
the traveller, at the distance of half a mile, with a boun- 
teous summer shower. 

My time was so limited that I could spare only four 
days for Niagara, during which time my eyes were scarce- 
ly fit for any other object but the falls, and I parted from 
them with as much regret as if bidding farewell to an old 
friend, frequently turning round, when advanced many 
niles upon my journey, to gain a last glimpse of the light 
pillar of spray. 

“ What an idea Mr. must have formed of them !” 
thought I, musing as I moved onwards. He was an old 
fellow-traveller 1 had met by chance at Buffalo, and, see- 
ing him step into a coach after breakfast, 1 had the cu- 
riosity to usk him where he was bound to. “ To the 
falls,” was his reply. “And how long do you intend 
staying there?”—*“ TI shall return in the evening;” and 
verily I met him eight hours afterwards half way back to 
the hotel from which he had started. He had hurried 
down to Manchester, fourteen miles distant, peeped at 
Goat Island, pulled across the ferry, toiled up the zig-zag 
road, peered over Table Rock, and throwing himself into 
another coach, hastened back by the Canada shore, and 
could now enjoy the satisfaction of telling his friends that 
he had seen the falls, or use the laconic word of the Ro- 
man, “ veni, vidi.” 

An hour's drive brought us to Queenston Heights, upon 
which there is a monument of freestone 130 fect high, 
dedicated to General Brock. 

We obtained a fine view from the summit of forts 
George and Niagara, with the vast expanse of blue wa- 
ters of Lake Ontario, and York (the capital of Upper 
Canada) on its northern shore. 

Lewiston, a mile from the ferry, on the opposite side 
of the river, though not possessing so fine a situation, pro- 
mises to become a flourishing village; but presenting no 
object of interest, excepting the remains of Fort Gray 
upon the river’s bank, I recrossed the Niagara, and ar- 
rived by sunset at Newark, Fort George, or Niagara (as 
it is severally called,) at the junction of the river with 
Lake Ontario. The first mentioned was the original 
name, but it was changed by law in 1798, and of late 
years has been more generally known as Fort George by 
the military and Niagara by the provincialists. As the 
Americans have a garrisoned fort of the latter name on 
the opposite bank, it creates much confusion and occa- 
sions frequent mistakes amongst travellers. Crossing the 
common, a crown reserve which is used asa race-course, 
my eyes were once again greeted with the sight of St. 
George’s banner, and the athletic figure of a Highland 
sentinel, pacing to and fro on the broken ramparts of a 





fort near the entrance to the town. A few minutes brought 
us to the best hotel, where, though the landlord used his 
utmost endeavours by civility and attention to render us 
comfortable, yet still I could not resist drawing secret and 
inward comparisons between the American and Canadian 
hotels—comparisons indeed, which were far from favour- 
able to the latter; and I began to find my British preju- 
dices in favour of the infallibility of every thing Canadian 
already wavering. 

The town occupies a pretty situation on the margin, 
and about twenty feet higher than the lake, which has so 
much encroached upon it by the waves undermining the 
banks, that batteries which were thrown up but a few 
years since, as near as possible to the margin of the wa- 
ter, for the laudable purpose of annoying the enemy’s fort 
on the opposite peninsula, have now nearly disappeared. 
The common above the town is intersected with the 
breast-works and redoubts of the English and Americans, 
as each party alternately had possession. ‘These works, 
which are now rapidly crumbling into dust, and possess 
but the shadow of their former greatness, might with 
some trifling expense be again rendered formidable. At 
the present time they are only put to shame by the neat, 
white appearance of the American Fort Niagara, which 
being built exactly opposite the English town, and not 
800 yards distant, might annoy it by a very effective 
bombardment. 

The following day being Sunday, I attended service at 
the Scottish and English churches. As the former had 
been commenced trom the foundation within only a few 
months, the interior was in a very unfinished state; but 
the congregation was large, and | was much struck with 
the fine soldier-like appearance of two companies of the 
79th Highlanders, who attended in their full costume. 

There having been a death by cholera in the hotel 
during the night, I was anxious to leave the town imme- 
diately; but, no public conveyance travelling on the Sab- 
bath, I was necessarily detained until mid-day on the 
Monday, when embarking in a steamer I crossed the 
lake, and in five hours entered the harbour of York, the 
capital of Upper Canada. 

— 
CHAPTER XIX. 
YORK, KINGSTON—RIDEAU CANAL—MONTREAL. 

The old Indian name of York was ‘l'oronto, and it was 
so called from the circular bay upon whose margin the 
town is built; but the same rage and bad taste for mo- 
dernising the names of places has spread over the Canadas 
as in the United States. The first objects which meet the 
eye upon approaching the bay are the miserable barracks 
and mud fort upon the left, Gibraltar Point and Light- 
house on the right, and the large building of the new par- 
liament house in the town, about a mile distant from the 
fort, in front. The town, containing between 8000 and 
9000 inhabitants, is situated on low ground, which rises 
gradually as it recedes from the lake, but attains no great 
elevation. ‘The streets are straggling and ill paved, but 
the greater proportion of the private houses and shops 
are of good substantial masonry. ‘The public buildings, 
with the exception of government-house, which in point 
of external appearance is little superior to a cottage, are 
plain and excellent, and the English church, when com- 
pleted, will be a tasteful and ornamental structure. The 
new parliament house, a spacious brick building, was in 
an unfinished state, and had been appropriated for the 
purposes of an hospital during the prevalence of the cho- 
lera, of which cases were daily landing from every ves- 
sel that brought emigrants from Montreal. It was truly 
melancholy to see some of the wretched objects who ar- 
rived; they had left England, having expended what lit- 
tle money they possessed in laying in a stock of provi- 
sions for the voyage and payment of their passage across 
the Atlantic, expecting to obtain work in:mediately when 
they landed in Lower Canada. Being deceived in these 


prospects, they became a burden upon the inhabitants of 


Quebec, or the provincial government. Forty-five thou- 
sand emigrants of all classes landed in that city during 
the first three monthis of the season, and the fate of many 
of them was miserable in the extreme. Nearly every 
headland of the St. Lawrence was occupied by a hospital, 
tenanted by numerous sufferers. Those who had some 
small funds, and intended settling in the lands belonging 
to the Canada Company, were forwarded to the upper 
country in the following manner. ‘The emigrant who 
purchased not less than two hundred acres in the scattered 
crown reserves, or one hundred acres in the Huron Tract, 
received a passage to the head of Lake Ontario, upon de- 
positing with the company’s agent at Quebec a sum of 
money equal to the price of his conveyance to the head of 





the lake. After he had fixed upon his land, he showed 
the receipt for his ferwarding-moncy to the company’s 
agent at York, and it was taken in part payment of his 
second instalinent, the company allowing the purchasers 
of their lands to pay by six instalments in five years, and 
giving them a right to occupy the lots after payment of 
the first instalment. 

The situation of York is far froin an inviting one, the 
inhabitants being subject during certain seasons to the 
fever and ague, caused by the marshy ground which lies 
close to the town and around the head of the bay. It is 
almost to be regretted that a better site could not have 
been chosen for the capital of an increasing country. 
Though a more central position than Kingston at the 
foot of the lake, yet in no other respects does it equal it. 
The bay is too shallow to admit vessels of even moderate 
burden, and in time of war it is always exposed to the in- 
cursions of American gun-boats, and the town subject to 
be sacked, as in 1813. Some years since it was proposed 
that the capital of Upper Canada should be on the borders 
of Lake Simcoe, and a water communication be opened 
with Montreal by means of the shallow lakes and Rideau 
Canal; but I believe all thoughts of removing the seat of 
government from York are now entirely laid aside. ‘The 
land in the immediate vicinity is poor and cold, but be- 
comes more fertile as the distance from the lake increases, 
and good farms are abundant towards Lake Simcoe, and 
on the side of the road called Yonge Strect. ‘The place 
is however only in its infaucy as yet, and said to be in- 
creasing rapidly, though the comparisons between it and 
Buffalo, the last American town | had seen, und of a very 
few years’ growth, were much in favour of the latter. 


There are no places of public amusement, and the chief 


diversion for the young men appeared to consist in shoot- 


ing musquito hawks, which hovered plentifully about the 
streets and upon the margin of the bay in an evening. 
Upon these occasions the sportsmen made their appear- 
ance, equipped in shooting jackets, and attended by their 
dogs, as if prepared for the 12th of August on the moors 
of Scotland. 

I found nothing here to make a longer stay than three 
days desirable, and was on the point of proceeding to 
Surlington Bay, for the purpose of secing the head of the 
lake, and visiting Brandt, the celebrated chief of the Six 
Nations of Indians, who possess a large reservation there, 
when an officer, who had just arrived from Brandtford, 
informed me had scen a man dying of cholera in the 
chicf’s house the preceeding day.* Keing in a bad state 
of health myself at this time, and uncertain of obtaining 
medical assistance there if required, in company with a 
friend I embarked in a steamer, and arrived at Kingston 
the following morning, aller an unpleasent voyage of 
twenty hours, over a short, dancing sca, which I found by 
tur more disagreeable than the long swell of the Atlantic. 

The town and uncomfortable inus were crowded to ex- 
cess, oWing to the assizes and the bishop’s visitation oc- 
curring together; nor was it without great difficulty that 
we succeeded in obtaining a sleeping apartment upon the 
ground floor of the principal hotel. Justice appeared to 
be distributed and the representative of the liw to be at- 
tired in the same plain and simple manner as in the States. 
We saw the sheriff dressed in plain clothes, but with a 
cocked-hat, queue, and sword, walking through the streets 
to the court-house, with a judge, undistinguished by dress, 
upon cither side of him. , 

The town, which contains about 5000 inhabitants, lies 
upon the margin of an arm of the lake, with the navy-yard 
upon the opposite peninsula, formed by this inlet, and the 
entrance to the lake of the Thousand Isles. By the In- 
diaus, an old encampment which they had upon the spot 
where the town now stands was called Catarakwi. When 
the French became lords of the soil, they erected a fort, 


and named it Frontenac, in honour of the governor of 


Canada, and both were in turn ousted by the English ; 
and Kingston, during the late war, being the great naval 
depot for the fleets upon the lakes, it was a busy, flourish 
ing place, but declined with the peace. It may now, 
however, experience a re-action from the Rideau Canal 
communicating with the lake here, and be again restored 
to its former prosperity. This canal continues up the in- 
let of the bay until it reaches the first locks at the mills, 
five miles distant: the masonry and the whole workman- 

* Brandt (or Tekanchogan, as he was sometimes called) 
was carried off by the same disease a few days after 1 lett 
York. He had distinguished hims« I upon se veral ocea- 
sions dering the last war with the United States, and was 
a polished, well-informed man. His habits were those of 
a European, and, in his earlier days, he had resided for 
some time in England. His father’s name has been im 
mortalised in “ Gertrude of Wyoming.” 
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upon the Erie or Chesapeake and Ohio Canals. The total 
number of locks between Kingston and Bytown, upon 
the Ottawa River, one hundred and thirty-six miles dis- 
tant, is forty-seven; their length about one hundred and 
forty, breadth thirty-three, and depth sixteen or seven- 
teen feet. Dams, upon a very extensive scale, have been 


had recourse to throughout the line of canal, instead of 


excavations asin England. Where such works have been 
thrown across marshes, or the Rideau river, in order to 
swell the rapids and form a navigable stream, so vast an 
extent of stagnant water (in one place 10,000 acres) has 
been created as to render the settlements in the vicinity 
exceedingly unhealthy. I saw many of the workmen at 
the mills who were perfectly helpless from the marsh fe- 
ver they had caught. These large inundations, however, 
in a few years will destroy the drowned forest, and a 
quantity of valuable land may then be reclaimed by small 
embankments. ‘The whole work was completed at an ex- 
pense to the imperial government of 700,000/. In the 
event of war with our neighbours. it will be found inva- 
luable for the transportation of military stores and troops 
from the lower to the upper provinee, without being sub- 
ject as heretofore to captures from the American force 
upon the St. Lawrence, or to running the gauntlet of the 
batteries upon their bank of the river. Like the Erie, in 
the state of New York, it will also encourage settlers 
along the whole linc, as an outlet is now opened for the 
produce of their farms. Two steamers were at this time 
continually running between the Ottawa and Ontario, and 


the trattc of lieavy boats also appeared considerable. 
Several large hulks of vessels of war, built during the 
Jast war to cope with those of the Americans on the stocks 
at Sackett’s Harbour, and which were never launched, 
are now fast falling to decay in the navy-yard at Kingston. 
A seventy-four had been sold two or three months pre- 
viously for 251, and a few days before our arrival a heavy 


squall of rain, accompanied by lightning, had split the St. 
Lawrence of 120 guns down the centre, and, the props 
giving way, the vessel broke into a thousand pieces, cover- 
ing the ground all around with a heap of ruins. Ere long 
the remaining four or tive frames will meet with a simi- 
lar fate, as they are in a very advanced state of decay, 
partly owing to the want of proper care, and being run 
up hurriedly and of unseasoned timber. ‘There is also 
the commodore’s house (his flag, by the by, was at this 
time flying on a cutter stationed in front of this squadron 
of hulks,) and some fine marine barracks in the navy- 
yard. ‘The ground rises abruptly in rear of them, and 
forms a shelter to the capacious bay in front of the town. 
On the summit of this elevated land a fort of considerable 
extent was repairing; it occupies an excellent position for 
defending the entrance to the harbour and the narrows 
of the St. Lawrence. The new barracks in the town are 
ulso fine substantial buildings enclosed by a loop-holed 
wall, and erected at the opposite extremity of the bridge 
to the marine barrack. 

Brockville, upon the English bank, 50 miles from 
Kingston, is the prettiest town and situation [ saw in 
Upper Canada. It ison the side of a hill, rising gra- 
dually from the St. Lawrence, with the Court-house and 
three churches on the summit, and the principal street 
running parallel with the water ornamented with a fine 
row of trees. The country on the bank below the town 
becomes better cleared and cultivated, with pretty ham- 
lets and farm houses, which are well opposed to the dense 
dark forests on the American shore. 

We arrived at Prescott, 72 miles from Kingston, early 
in the evening; but the inn was in so dirty a state, and 
the whole town presented such an uninviting aspect, that 
we were induced, in spite of the necessity of subjecting 
our baggage to the serutiny of a custom-house officer, 
to cross the river to Ogdensburgh, immediately opposite, 
in the Siate of New York, where we found a comfort- 
able hotel.* ‘This town, which much differs in clean li- 
ness of appearance from its Canadian neighbour, con 
tains about 1200 inhabitants, and is situated at the mouth 
of the dark marshy waters of the Oswegatche, which. 
flowing trom the Black Lake, eight miles distant, unites 
here with the deep blue St. Lawrence. The remains 
of the barracks, originally built by the French, and oe. 
cupied by the British prior to the cession of the town in 
1796, but burnt in the subsequent war, are seen on the 
point of land formed by the junction of the two streams. 

Prescott contains from 800 to 1000 inhabitants; and 
being the head ofthe small craft navigation from Mont 





* Major Hamilton & Co. would have made a round- 
about journey rather than make such an acknowledg- 
ment !—Ed. 





real, and the foot of the sloop and steam navigation 
with Lake Ontario, much business is carried on in the 
forwarding of goods and travellers, and a vast deal more 
inthe smuggling line. Endless are the disputes and 
broils on account of the seizure of a steam-boat which 
plies between the two towns every ten minutes for the 
convenience of passengers, who are not unfrequently 
well supplied with contraband goods. Broadcloths and 
English goods of every description being much cheaper 
in the Canadas than in the United States, the summer 
shoal of Yankee travellers unite pleasure and business 
in their tour to see the Falls of Niagara and the fortifi- 
cations at Quebec, by ordering their stock of apparel for 
the year at Montreal, thus evading the frontier duty. 
Many of the mercantile houses in Prescott and Ogdens- 
burgh are connected. I had some conversation with a 
storekeeper who sat next to me at the table d’hote in the 
latter town, and, walking into a warehouse in Prescott 
the following day, found him busily employed there. 
fle said he had another establishment on the opposite 
side of the river. 

After a detention of two days we succeeded in meeting 
with a bateau, which was proceeding down the St. Law- 
rence, a mode of travelling we considered preferable to a 
heavy coach over a bad road. The boat had arrived the 
preceding evening at Prescott with fifty Irish emigrants, 
afler a passage of eight and a half days from Montreal, 
and was returning with a cargo of 100 barrels of flour 
from the Cleveland mills in Ohio, which, after payment 
ofa duty of one dollar per barrel, at the Coteau du Lac, 
where it crosses the frontier, is rated as Canadian flour, 
and finds its way to England in British vessels. ‘The 
buteau was a strong built craft, from 40 to 45 feet in 
length and 7 or 8 in width, and, being heavily laden, so 
much preparation was made by nailing skirting-boards 
round the bulwarks to prevent the spray damaging the 
cargo that I imagined we had embarked upon rather a 
dangerous undertaking. The whole complement of 
navigators, Captain included, were longer in setting our 
solitary piece of canvass than it would have occupied the 
crew in reefing topsails on board of a man-of-war. Our 
steersman bore the character of being the steadiest and 
most able pilot upon the river, having been accustomed 
to the navigation of it for twenty years. He took the 
vesse! down the first rapid with sail set, which is con- 
sidered rather an unusual thing, and so very slight was 
the inclination of the water that we began to think, if 
such were the far-famed rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
that the whole affair was a complete bugbear. 

Passing sufficiently close to Crysler’s farm on the left 
bank to see the riddled gable ends of the cottages, and the 
extent of the position where the American army was re- 
pulsed in November 1814, when on their march to Mon- 
treal, we approached the rapids of the Long Sault. Our 
sail was stowed snugly away some time before we came 
in sight of the white breakers, and, as soon as the bateau 
dashed into the heavy swell, it evidently became a diffi- 
cult matter to guide it. The steersman had laid his hat 
upon the deck, and his lips moved as he muttered a prayer 
to some favourite saint, whilst every nerve was strained 
in the guidance of his helm, as if the slightest deviation 
from the narrow track would subject us all to destruc- 
tion. Upon the summit of every wave, the boat gave a 
bound forwards; the centre of it, yielding to the shock, 
rose and fell with the motion of the waves, and, when it 
entered an eddy at a bend in the river, the full power 
of the oars was required to prevent it broaching to, 
when we should have inevitably been lost. The de- 
scent on the Canadian side of the river cannot be made, 
excepting for rafts of timber, and the only channel is 
by the terms of the treaty thrown entirely into the 
hands of the Americans, the islands being divided, by 
each power taking the alternate one; the island in 
this place lies between the channel and the British 


shore. With an unskilful or timid pilot, the descent of} | 


the rapids would be a perilous undertaking, as any 
chance of safety by swimming would be hopeless; and 
for real pleasure one descent is quite sufficient. If] 
were ever to travel down the course of the St. Lawrence 
again, I should take the land conveyance from Prescott 
to Cornwall, though I never enjoyed myself more than 
during the five hours I was on board the bateau this 
day, and we outstripped the coach two hours and a half 
in the journey of fifty miles. We saw a steam-vessel 
which was off the stocks and nearly completed at Pres- 
voit, for the purpose of running down the smaller rapids, 
and constructed upon a novel principle. The vessel was 
of great length and extremely narrow in the beam, with 
six long cylindrical boilers, and the paddles astern, on 
the supposition that in ascending the stream they will 


propel the vessel quicker than paddles on the sides, 
which might retard its progress, by being opposed to 
the full power of the current. Four rudders were placed 
equi-distant on the stern, so as to give the stcersman 
more command over the vessel in the violent eddies ; and, 
if the experiment answered in the smaller rapids, it was 
intended to attempt the passage of the Long Sault. 

After passing a most miserable night, tossing about in 
a heated room, and disturbed by the whipping and 
screaming of children, and the scolding of mothers, we 
embarked on the morning of the 28th of August on 
board a steamer, at that most uncomfortable of all hours 
aboard a ship,—five o’clock, when the passengers are 
all asleep in the cabin, the crew are washing and swab. 
bing the decks, and a thick cold mist rises from the 
surface of the water. The boundary line between the 

British territories and the United States runs on the 
verge of the village of St. Regis where the Irroquois 
tribe of Indians have a large settlement, a few miles 
below Cornwall, and just within the Canadian frontier. 
Their priest, a French Canadian, came on board and 
accompanied us to Montreal: he was a sensible, well- 
informed man, and told us, in the course of conversa. 
tion, that he was a native of Quebec, and had never been 
out of the provinces, though he intended visiting Europe 
the ensuing season. His whole tribe, 800 in number, 
were catholics, and, with the exception of 70 or 80, much 
addicted to drink, their mode of life (being employed in 
the arduous work of transporting goods up the river to 
Prescott) rather encouraging their natural inclination 
for spirituous liquors. The cholera had been raging 
amongst them violently, eighty of the tribe having died 
in a very short space of time, the priest performing the 
duties of surgeon in addition to his own. He was evi- 
dently a worthy man and much esteemed by the tribe ; 
All the Indians we met upon the road and even in the 
streets of Montreal, sixty miles distant, saluted him by 
touching their hats and smiling with pleasure when 
they saw him. ‘Throughout the country every one 
spoke in high terms of the exemplary conduct of the 
priests during the prevalence of the disease. The Irro- 
quois have a second village at St. Louis of five hundred 
inbabitants, within a few miles of Montreal, and there 
is a third cf four hundred farther down the St. Law- 
rence. We were informed by the priest that during the 
war of 1812, aud the two ensuing years, the tribe took 
an oath ut the altar, before entering the field, that they 
would not commit any cruelties upon their prisoners, 
nor even scalp their enemies when dead, and tiiat in no 
single instance was this sacred pledge broken. They 
had bestowed one of their significant, fine-sounding 
names upon him, the prouunciation of which | in vain 
attempted to learn, but the interpretation of it was, 
» The man wno carries the work ;” that of his predeces- 
sor in the pastoral duties had been “ the rising moon,” 
from his eyes being generally fixed upon the heavens. 

At the village of Coteau du Lac, at the lower extremity 
of Lake St. Francis, we took coaches through a flat but 
well-cleared country, with a continued street of French 
settlers’ houses on the road side. At the Coteau rapids 
there is a fort of considerable extent; and a few miles 
further are the Cedars, the prettiest rapids on the St. 
Lawrence, where a detachment of General Ambherst’s 
army was lost through the unskilfulness of the pilots, 
when moving down to the attack of Montreal in 1760. A 
canal is now exeavating for the purpose of avoiding these 
rapids, which are more dangerous than any of the others, 
the water being shallower. As we passed them tlic 
wreck of a bateau was visible above the surface. Ata 
point of land below the Cedars we again embarked in a 
steamer, and, proceeding through Lake St. Clair, passed 
a fort erected during the late war by a convent at Mon- 
treal in a spirit of loyalty. It appeared to be kept in 
excellent repair, and formed a pretty object upon a 
veadland of the smooth lake. A cross erected on its 
summit betokened its present unwarlike occupation, and 
accordingly we found it now the residence of nuns. 

At the village of Lachine, on the island of Montreal, 
we again landed, and took coaches through a densely 
populated country, and on that account more closely re- 
sembling Europe than any district I had seen in Aine- 
rica. ‘I'he suburbs of Montreal! are much like those of 
a French town, and crowded with small taverns with 
seats and trees in front of them. Signs are suspended 
across the street, upon which all the good things that 
may be obtained within the house are recounted, and 
inscriptions in both languages attract the traveller. 
One or two dispensers of café and eau-de-vie have soar- 
ed higher than their neighbours, and posted up some 





such couplet as the following :— 
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* Belfast Hotel. 
Good morning, friends— 
Come in and rest—there’s yet a chair, 
As you can have refreshments here.” 


The city when viewed from the low range of hills 
upon which the road is formed, has much the appear- 
ance of a European town. ‘The approach to it from 
Lachine, nine miles distant, is exceedingly fine, the city 
being backed by the broad St. Lawrence and a bold 
mountainous country; but, upon entering it, we passed 
through such narrow and filthy streets, that it seemed 
to me sufficient to account for the dreadful mortality 
which had taken place froin the cholera. Every seventh 
person had been cut off in the course of a few weeks, 
and every one seen in the streets showed by his dress 
that he was mourning the loss of a relative or a friend 
At the time the disease was raging with the greatest 
violence, there being from 170 to 200 deaths daily out 
of a population of 32,000, a stranger entered the city, in 
his appearance almost resembling an Indian Faquir. 
His beard had been unshorn for weeks; his attire was 
tattered, and but little better than that of a comimon 
mendicant. He carried several small cases suspended 
from his neck, containing hog’s lard, maple sugar, and 
charcoal, with which he proclaimed he would check 
the fury of the disease, and exposed himself wherever his 
assistance was required without receiving any remunera- 
tion. Many of the people looked upon him as being de- 
ranged, and held hin up to ridicule ; but others, who had 
scen Whole families of their dearest friends swept off in a 
single day, were anxious to catch at any thing which 
bore even a most distant chance of cure along with it. 
Whether from haying faith in these his simple medi- 
cines, or that they actually had soine effect, I know not, 
but they grew so into repute that, when I arrived at 
Montreal, the ‘Charcoal Doctor” (as he was called) 
was esteemed by some as no iess than their guardian 
angel. I saw a long letter addressed to him, signed by 
nearly two hundred people whem he had attended, and 
who did not hesitate to say that they considered him 
as sent by Divine Power to their assistance. He was 
now residing in an eminent practitioner’s house, and 
still attended persons without making any charge for 
his services, only whoever required them paid for the 
hire of a carriage, his practice being too extensive for a 
pedestrian. I never could ascertain, nor could any one, 
I believe, have informed me, whence he came, who he 
was, or any thing about his previous life. ‘There were, 
of course, ten thousand surmises, but the general opinion 
appeared to be that he was an American, from one ot 
the New England States, and had been residing among 
the Indian tribes for many years, until accident had in- 
formed him of the dreadful pestilence raging in Mon- 
treal, 

—>—- 


CHAPTER XX. 


DESCRIPTION OF MONTREAL—WOLFE AND MONTCALM—FALLS 
OF MONTMORENCI,. 


The island upon which Montreal is built is about 32 
miles in length and seven in breadth, and formed at the 
junction of the Ottawa, or Grand River, which divides 
the Upper from the Lower Province, and the St. Law- 
tence. The black waters of the former river do not mix 
with those of the St. Lawrence even at the city, which 
is ten miles below the union of the two streams; but a 
distinet line or boundary between their waters can be 
seen at a considerable distance. This circumstance 
gave rise to the old Indian saying of, * As soon shall the 
waters of the Ottawa mix with those of the St. Law- 
rence as the blood of the red man with that of the pale 
faces.” The river in front of the city is nearly two 
miles wide, but the depth is only sufficient for brigs aud 
ships of small burden, of which but a very few lay in 
the stream at this time, though more mercantile business 
1s transacted here than at Quebec, A noble quay ex- 
tends for some distance along the margin of the water, 
and, being constructed of good substantia] materials, is 
a great ornament to the city; it was only just completed, 
from the design of Captain Piper, I believe, of the Royal 
Engineers, 

_ The prettily wooded island of St. Helens, two miles in 
circumference, lies opposite the town. There is a small 
fort and barracks at its lower extremity, which must, 
however, have been constructed only for the purpose of 
disputing the passage of the St. Lawrence, as the rocks 
rise so Closely behind some of the buildings that a mo- 
derately active man might leap without much exertion 


grand depot of artillery and military stores for Canada ; 
and, judging from late circumstances, snch an establish- 
ment is much required. The 15th regiment of foot 
were encamped amongst the trees, having withdrawn 
from their quarters in the city in consequence of the 
cholera having made such havoe in the ranks; and, 
though at this time only half'a mile distant from their 


dence in the island. 


miles in rear of Montreal. The summit and half way 


occupied by some neat houses, with gardens and orna- 
mental grounds. . 
The city possesses some fine public buildings, of which 


ofthe kind on the whole American Continent, or any 
structure of the 19th century. The funds failed before 


exterior ornamental work are unfinished. It is of dark 
gray stone, and built after the Gothic style of architec- 


feet, and it is capable of containing 12,000 people, there 


is supported by eighteen columns, stained in bad imita- 
tion of marble, and, with great want of good taste, has 
been chequered with alternate black and white stripes, 


there is a large stained window, representing the ascen- 
sion of our Saviour, but in my opinion executed in too 
gaudy a style to be pleasing: bright greens, and yellow, 


effect, nor do they throw a soft and mellowed shade over 
the body of the church, 

I was shown through the Convent of gray nuns by a 
garrulous veteran of the 29th regiment, who had joined 
his corps in Canada in 1785, and the Hospital in 1791, 
having fost his left leg by accident. His recollections 
of England were indeed very faint ; he had an indistinet 
idea that it was not so well wooded as America, tliat 
turnpike roads were more general, and that the popula- 
tion was rather thicker upon the ground, but nothing 
farther. He asked me if I was acquainted with Mr. 
Walten of London, and Mr. So-and-so of Liverpool ; and, 
though by his own account he was a native of some 
village in Herefordshire, | overheard him telling one ot! 
the nuns that he came from the same town as myself 
and was well acquainted with my family! The hospi- 
tal or convent (for it is known by both names) is situat- 
ed between the St. Lawrence and a deep, dirty creek, 
over which a stone arch was erecting, so as to cover it 
in, the prevalence of the cholera having been partly at- 
tributed to the unwholesome effluvia arising from it. 
{t is a large heavy pile of building, and has been much 
augmenied of late years ; the chapel was also now en- 
larging by means of funds transmitted from France, and, 
when I entered it, the fat old superior and two of the 
sisters were planning improvements, assisted by a host 
of carpenters and masons. All religions, sects, and na- 
tions, are alike adinitted ; and but lately the representa- 
lives of nine different nations were within its walls. 
Every room was neat and clean, and the inmates ap- 
peared as comfortable and happy as infirm and aged peo- 
ple could be. Including from fitty to sixty orphans, 
there were no fewer than 300 inmates; but a striking 
difference was apparent between the care and attention 
paid to the legitimate and illegitimate children: they 
were not only in separate rooms, but the former were 
far neater in their personal appearance, and bore evideut 
symptoms of being better cared for than the others, 
who it would seem were supposed to have less powerful 
claims. A considerable income is derived from the sale 
of little fancy articles made by the nuns, of whom there 
are nearly thirty, and by the children, every visiter pur- 
chasing a few, for which he generally pays well without 
scruple, having been witness to the excellence and 
benefit of the institution. Though I visited it as early 
as half past 10 v’clock, I found old and young sitting 
down at well covered dinner tables. 

The catholic is the prevailing religion in the city, and 
the Scigniory of the island is held by the clergy of that 
church, from which, with a heavy per centage upon the 
transfer by sale of all real estates, a large revenue is de- 


subject the garrison to great annoyance. It is the | 


barracks, not a single case had occurred since their resi- 
g 


The mountain froia which the city derives its name 
rises about 700 feet above the level of the river, and two 


down its sides are covered with forest, but the base is 


the catholic cathedral is probably superior to any thing 
it was completed; the tower, therefore, and some of the 


ture. The dimensions of the interior are 255 by 130 


being two galleries on each side of it. The vaulted roof 
which detract much from its beauty. At the south end, 


which are the predominant colours, neither have a good | 


the entire street of Notre Dame being occupied by 
them. The market-house is not only a shabby, but a 
dirty building ; at the head of it is a monument erect- 
ed to Nelson, about thirty feet in height, surmounted by 
his statue, with an inscription and relicvos upon the pe- 
destal. Adjoining it is the Place d’Armes, a levelled 
platform on the side of the hill upon which the city 
stands. Its length is about 300 yards, and breadth 100, 
and is a fine promenade, but no ornamental buildings 
front upon it. One side overlooks some fields, and the 
others are formed by the rear of the jail and some com- 
mon private dwellings. The hotels are excellent, and 
the British American, where [ resided during my stay 
at Montreal, is ve ry comfortable—in fact, the finest 
house for the accommodation of travellers in the Canadas, 
A person is there relieved from witnessing the dis- 
agreeable habits so common in the United States; the 
habits indeed of the provincialists differ but very little 
trom those of the old country. 

There appeared, I was sorry to see, a most violent ill- 
will existing between the French and English settlers, 
which was carried to an extraordinary pitch on the side 
of the former, who in their public ineetings did not 
hesitate to accuse the British government of sending a 
torrent of protestant emigrants “to wrest their native 


their orators) to obtain the disposal of a property which 
ought to serve as an outlet for the industry of the Ca- 
nadian youth, and as an asylum for their posterity.” 
But he yet hoped “that they might preserve their na- 
tionality, and avoid these future calamities, by opposing 
a barrier to this torrent of emigration.’ A resolution to 
the same intent was passed at a meeting held at St. 
Charles’s, at which opulent and influential persons, who 
lhad filled high and honourabl posts in the colony, took a 
lead. The Montreal Herald, an able and well-conducted 
paper, in noticing the proceedings of this meeting, says 
of the above resolution, “This uneasiness about the un- 
cultivated lands arises from the anxicty of a party (who 
have long lived upon the delusive dream of one day re- 





verting to France, or being able to revolutionise Canada) 
to arrest emigration, and thus prevent the settlement of 
those lands by British subjects, which must of course 
strengthen the hands of the government, and for ever dis- 
sipate the ridiculous idea of * La nation Cannadienne. ” 
At this same mecting the British were also accused of 
having introduced the cholera into Canada; or, in the 
words of the resolution itself (the 13th,) “ That England 
will, in any case, have to justity herself, for having suf- 
fered so considerable an emigration at a time when she 
was under the frightful influence of the cholera, which 
by this means has been introduced into this colony, the 
climate of which is the most healthy in all Ame rica, and 
has covered it with mourning and desolation.” I must 
confess that the little I saw and heard of the French Ca- 
nadians impressed me with very unfavourable opinions 
of them. In the full enjoyment of their own religion, 
civil laws, and politieal rights—burdened by no taxes ot 
any description—with free trade, and England’s protec- 
tion, they were dissatisfied and discontented. Not the 
slightest wish to improve the state of the country was 
any where visible; but every public undertaking of any 
importance was the work of too kind a stepmother. 1 
had crossed the frontier with the « xpectation of finding 
one of the happiest and most loyal nations in the world ; 
but, as far as my judgment went, found it far otherwise. 
To me the Canadians appeared utterly devoid of that 
spirit of enterprise which distinguish s the English and 
American settlers; and, though three fourths of the in- 
habitants of Lower Canada (or nearly 300,000) are of 
French descent, they are almost confined to the original 
settlements, along a narrow strip on the banks of the St. 
Lawrence, where they have impoverished the soil by their 


| 


slovenly system of farming. 

Leaving Montreal at eight o’clock in the evening, I 
lost a view of the scenery below the town, and of Sorell 
at the mouth of the Chamblee or Sorell river, where the 
governor-general usually passes some of the summer 
months. But the recollection of our two hours’ stay there 
is well impressed upon my memory. It was about mid- 
night when we arrived, and the few passengers (only 
sixteen in number) had early retired to their berths. ‘The 
vessel was scarcely moored alongside the pier ere I was 
awakened from a sound sleep by the violent screams of 
some poor man whom the crew were carrying ashore, 
just attacked by the cholera. I had been suffering much 





rived. ‘Though so many English and Scots reside in 
the city, the French language is very generally spoken, 
and but few of the natives of the lower class speak the 
English fluently. ‘The shops are very excellent, and I 





On to their roofs, or a small party of riflemen might 


never saw in one place so many for the sale of clothes, 


the preceding week from an illness which at one time 
threatened to take a dangerous turn, and had not yet re- 
covered from the effects of it. I shall never forget the 
misery I endured the remainder of that night; 1 threw 
myself off my cot, and walked the upper deck in the cold 


country from them, and (to quote the language of one of 
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night air, while the screams of agony still rung in my 
ears, and paced up and down until dawn of day, by which 
time IT had mustered up all my stoicism, and was pre- 
pared for any event. A naturally good constitution, 
however, ina few days enabled me again to undergo 
almost any fatigue. j 

‘The steamers on the St. Lawrence, betwcen Montreal 
and Quebec, are superior to those even on the American 
waters which had so much surprised me. The “ British 
America” and “John Bull” are fitted up ina magnificent 
style, and are complete floating drawing rooms. ‘The di- 
mensions of the latter are on the grandest seale, being 
[kx feet in length by 70 in breadth, the wings included, 
and about 1200 tons burden. Its name is well merited, 
having towed six vessels, two of them of 350 tons, from 
Quebec up to Montreal, at one time. The traveller may 
really experience something like comfort on board of 
them, there not being the crowd of passengers, nor the 
scramble for meals, to which he is so accustomed in the 
States. 

The country below the town of ‘Trois Rivieres, at the 
mouth of the St. Maurice, becomes more diversified, af: 
fording occasional views of rising hills below Quebec, and 
Jong streets of houses with white roofs and walls, which, 
when first seen ata distance on the lotty banks of the 
river, may be easily mistaken for a large encampment. 
The French settlers usually paint the roofs white, as 
tending to preserve the shingles of which they are con- 
structed, and also to repel the heat of the sun’s rays. I 
have scen many washed inthis manner from the founda- 
tion to the ridge pole, and the chimney painted black ; I 
always thought they bore a close resemblance to a negro 
woman decked out in her best bib and tucker. After 
passing the mouth of the Chaudiere river, over which a 
fine bridge of one arch is thrown, and entering Wolfe’s 
Cove, the shipping and fortress of Quebec begin to open 
out from behind a promoutory ; and few places can boast 
of so magnificent an approach. ‘The bold craggy rocks 
of Cape Diamond, crowned with the impregnable for- 
tress, stand in bold relief against the sky ; nuinerous 
ships lie at their anchorage in the broad and smooth 
river, 350 feet beneath, between the citadel and point 
Levi; aud in the distance a lofly range of blue hills form 
a fine background to a level and thickly populated country. 
For some time the old and picturesque buildings only of 
the lower town at the water’s edge are visible ; nor until 
within the distance of half a mile from Point Levi does 
the upper town, with its numerous glittering spires and 
convent roots, begin to show itself on the opposite side 
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of the citadel, or the more prominent object, the castle of 


St. Lewis, the residence of the vovernor-gene ral. Itis 
supported upon the cdge of the precipice by large but- 
tresses under the foundation of the outer wall of the 


building, aud almost overhangs the houses at the margin 


of the water. Put all these favourable impressions are dis- 
pelled upon entering the dirty narrow streets ef the lower 
town; nor was it until after much perseverance that we 
obtained accommodation of a very inditterent kind in tne 
upper town. ‘The principal hotel had been closed, with- 
out any consideration for the comfort of a few travellers, 
as soon as the cholera broke out, the landlord finding 
that he was a loser by keeping the establishment open. 

The capital of Lower Canada oceupies the tongue of a 
peninsula formed by the juncion of the St. Charles with 
the St. Lawrence, and contains upwards of 20,000 people. 
The upper town is encircled by a strong wall nearly three 
miles in extent, with batteries at intervals, and is entered 
by five gates, the principal one from the harbour being at 
tl:e summit of a steep and winding road up the side of the 
rock. ‘The lower town is built in some places upon piers, 
and land reclaimed from the river: in others by under- 
inining the base of the rock. Instances have occurred 
one during my residence in America) of large portions 
of it giving way and rushing down upon the roots of the 
houses trom a height of two or three hundred feet. 

The citadel, which is the great lion of the place, occu- 
pies a large proportion of the upper town, and is situated 
upon the highest part of Cape Diamond, a hard but brittle 
rock with quartz crystals interspersed. The stone, how- 
ever, is not of a fit quality for the fortifications, and the 
materials used in their construction are brought by the 
St. Lawrence from Montreal to the foot of an inclined 
plane, which has been constructed from the river into the 
interior of the citadel, and hoisted up the railway by 
means of machinery. Great additions were making 
within the fortress, but the old French walls, erected 
during the time of Montcalm, and which the engineers 
were facing afresh, were yet firm. Much yet remains to 
be done in the interior, and even on the exterior works 
on the face towards the plains of Abraham. 

An obelisk has lately been erected by the officers of the! 








garrison to the memory of Wolfe and Montcaltm, in front|cach side of it are smooth and precipitous, with their 


of the government gardens. It is 65 feet in height, but 
bears no inscription, nor even the names of the heroes in 
whose honour it was erected. ‘The plains upon which 
both fell lie about a mile to the west of the citadel, from 
which the ground rises and falls in small and abrupt un- 
dulations. ‘The field of action is yet open, and used as a 
race course; but the rock against which the British 
general reclined, when dying (ueara redoubt which may 
be even now traced out on the borders of the plains,) was 
destroyed by blasting with gunpowder sou:e time since, 
the Vandalic proprietor of the garden in which it was 
situated complaining that his fences were injured by the 
curiosity of visiters. ‘There is a figure of Wolte carved 
in wood, and fastened at the side of a house at an angle 
of a street about 12 feet from the ground. which has 
always been considered an excellent likeness. The gene- 
ral appears in rather a strange costume for a warrior: a 
double breasted red frock coat with yellow facings, cocked 
hat, yellow top boots, white breeches, and white shoulder 
belt for his sword: his positiou—one arm a-kimbo, and 
the other extended as in the attitude of giving orders. 
The spot where General Montgomery was kilied in his 
attack upon Quebee on the night of the 31st December, 
1775, is within a few paces of the foot of the inclined 
plane, and his remains were interred, until 1518 (when 
they were removed to New York,) near the gate of St. 
Lewis. 

The Jesuits’ convent, which reverted to the crown 
some years since, is now occupied by a regiment of in- 
fantry, and makes an excellent and capacious barrack. 
What was the fathers’ pleasure garden in olden times is 
now the parade ground. In other respects it appears to 
have undergone very little change (except with regard to 
its occupants,) being surmounted by the old spire, and 
retaining the strong iron-studded gates, with the sacred 
devices upon them. On the opposite side of the market 
place is the large and ungracetul building of the Roman 
catholic cathedral, where { attended one day at the per- 
formance of high mass, but was glad to make my escape 
again into the open air, such a dense crowd was there in 
every part of. As in Montreal, the catholic clergy pos- 
sess an extensive property in Quebce. ‘The seminary 
which adjoins the cathedral occupies, together with its 
warden, seven acres of ground in the upper town, the 
Ursuline convent possesses as much more, and the Hotel 
Dieu even as much as twelve; so that, what with the 
citadel, convents, churches, barracks, and open squares, 
the population of the upper town is reduced to a mere 
cipher compared with its extent. 

The old parliament house, situated near the gate lead- 
ing from the St. Lawrence on the eastern side of the 
town, was formerly the residence of the catholic bishops. 
It is a crazy old edifice, and much requires the support 
of a new wing, which is now erecting. 

Although there is little of interest in Quebec itself, yet 
the surrounding scenery is sufficicnt to compensate for 
any loss. In company with two English gentlemen, I 
made an excursion on the Ist of September to the Falls 
of Montmorenci, about seven miles trom the city. The 
road crosses the St. Charles river over a long wooden 
bridge, and becomes execrably bad as soon as the out- 
skirts of the lower town are passed, although a continued 
line of houses and small farms extend the entire distance. 
The hills which run parallel with the river, at the dis- 
tance of ten or twelve miles, form the boundary of the 
narrow belt of cultivation, Putting our horses up at the 
small French inn on the banks of the Montmorenci, we 
walked down to view the Falls; but with what far dif- 
ferent feelings from those with which we had visited 
Niagara three weeks before! We had been told every 
where in Quebec of the Falls of Montmorenci, and con- 
sequently considered ourselves, as travellers, in duty 
hound to visit them, though, had each of us spoken the 
candid truth, we should have said we had_ seen quite 
sufticient falls of water to satisfy the taste of any mode- 
rate man. And really Niagara, the great climax of every 
thing grand ina cataract, gives one a sad distaste for all 
future sights of that description. No one, unless he is 
blessed with the happy talent of forgetting things as soon 
as he has seen them, should venture near another fall 
for at least a twelvemonth after he has seen that at Nia- 
gara. If he does, it is ten to one that he annoys his 
triends who act as chaperons upon the occasion, by show- 
ing the most perfect indifference, or something even ap- 
nroaching to sovereign contempt, at the sight. 

‘At Montmorenci the fal! itself is every thing : there 
are no grand accompaniments. ‘The water shoots in a 
sheet about 120 feet broad over a precipice to the depth 
of 240 feet, and then rolling onwards a few hundred yards 
unites with those of the St. Lawrence. The banks on 





summits crowned with trees, and a mill is perched on 
high upon the verge of the Fall. There is, however, a 
fine view of Quebee, and the isle of Orleans which forms 
the castern side of the noble harbour, from the junction 
of the rivers. One of my companions and myself thought 
proper to ford the Montmorenci below the Falls, where it 
is 1500 feet broad, to the ruins of a large saw mill upon 
the opposite side, for the purpose of ascertaining the 
depth of water and forming some idea of the difficulty of 
the heroic Wolfe’s enterprise when he stormed the French 
batteries under a heavy fire. In twenty-five minutes we 
gained the opposite bank, having narrowly escaped being 
washed off our legs several times ; but our wounded feet, 
(owing to the sharp edges of rocks,) with cramped and 
stiff legs for the next forty-eight hours, gave us ample 
cause to repent our undertaking. The mill, which was 
the most extensive in the province, had, by some strange 
accident or neglect, been consumed by fire a few months 
previous, though a sufficient body of water could have 
heen thrown upon it to have almost washed away the 
entire building. A broad and deep water course conducts 
a powerful stream from above the Fails along the summit 
of the bank until immediately above the mill, when it 
rushes down an inclined plane of 300 feet in length, with 
amazing power upon the wheels. From it, conductors 
were so arranged as to lead the water throughout the 
building in case of necessity, but all appeared to have 
been of no avail in staying the destruction. Several acres 
of ground were covered with the timber which had been 
prepared for exportation. Wolfe’s Cove was also so 
densely covered with it that it was like one huge raft; 
and, notwithstanding thirty or forty vessels were taking 
in, it made no perceptible diminution. 


—f>— 
CHAPTER XXI. 


DESCEND THE ST, LAWRENCE--ANECDOTES—JOURNEY TO 
FREDERICK TOWN. 
The wind it was fair, aud the moon it shone 
Screnely on the sea, 
And the vessel it danced o’er the rippling waves, 
And meved on gallantly. Old Ballad. 

Previous to the appearance of the cholera, a steamer 
plied between Quebec and Halifax in Nova Scotia, but, 
owing to the long quarantine imposed upon vessels ar- 
riving at the latter port without a bill of health, the pro- 
prietors declined making any further trips until Quebee 
should be pronounced tree from infection. This was a 
most unexpected impediment to the tour I had meditated 
through the eastern provinces, and the uncertainty of the 
length of voyage ina sailing vessel was such that I came 
to the resclution of making an overland journey through 
the dense forests, or paddling myself in a canoe down the 
rivers into New Brunswick. My time, too, being very 
limited, it was necessary that I should either pursue that 
course or lay aside all thoughts of secing any thing 
further of the British provinces. My friends attempted 
to dissuade me from the undertaking, on account of the 
lateness and unhealthiness of the season, and the weight 
of a hair would almost have turned the scale, when I 
fortunately became acquainted with Mr. Reid (a gentle- 
man from Georgia,) who having much the same object 
in view as myself, we agreed to make the journey in 
company. Having, therefore, Jaid in a small stock of 
provisions, a bottle of landanum, a whole box full of 
opium pills, with a suitable quantity of eau-de-cologne 
and eau-de-vie, as a precaution against the cholera, we 
set sail with a light westerly breeze down the broad St. 
Lawrence, at mid-day on the 3d of September. As the 
weather appeared settled and pleasant, we preferred tak- 
ing an open pilot boat to travelling in a carriage over a 
hundred miles of rough road, and at considerable addi- 
tional expense, the owner of the land conveyance having 
the conscience to demand fifteen dollars per diem for the 
trip. 

Being ebb tide, we glided rapidly past the isle of Or- 
leans, where those huge floating masses of timber, the 
Columbus and Baron Renfrew, were put together, and, 
by the time the flood had set in, were thirty eight miles 
from Quebec ; when not having sufficient breeze to stem 
the tide, we came to an anchor. The sun had set some 
time, but it was a mild and pleasant evening, with « 
bright moon shining overhead, and every star in the 
heavens so clearly reflected in the smooth mirror upon 
which we lay that indeed we should have been insensible 
to the charms of nature, had we not been de lighted with 
our situation. Thinking that music would well accord 
with the time and place, I produced a flute from the depths 
of my portmanteau; and having in my earlier days 
learned the gamut, “ God save the king,” “the British 
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Grenadiers,” and a quick step or two, favoured my com-|tom of the boat throughout the night; my companion’s 
panion and the pilot with a solo. ‘Though, probably, claret-coloured over coat, which he had bought at a slop 


not equalling the strains of Orpheus, it had some effect 
upon the crew of a schooner which lay at anchor about 
two cables’ length abeam of us. A deep and hoarse 
voice immediately hailed us across the water to come a 
little nearer to them, followed, when we spurned their 
invitation (rather rudcly I must confess,) by a most 
authoritative order “to strike up ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ or 
they would board us.” Now, having no ladies in our 
company, as was the case with the old story of Dr. 
Young and the guardsmen upon the Thames, we had no 
plea for consenting; so sounding “ Britons, strike Home,” 
we boldly defied them to mortal combat. Not knowing, 
however, with what force they had to contend, they con- 
tented themselves with saluting us with a broadside of 


shop in Quebec, was three shades lighter ; and the notes 
and sketches I had been taking the preceding day were 
no bad representation of the state of the heavens during 
the storm. 

The uncertainty whether we could carry our baggage 
throughout the journey had occurred to us before leav- 
ing Quebec, and we had resolved to leave it, if anywise 
cumbersome, with some villager, retaining only sufficient 
clothes to filla knapsack, which we could ourselves carry. 
Upon enquiring at Kamouraska, we met with a Yankee 
pedlar who was returning with his cart to the States, and 
would travel fifty-five miles upon the same route as our- 
selves. He volunteered to carry our trunks for four 
pounds, with a proviso that we should walk by his side ; 


most mellifluous sea phrases, and firing at intervals half|alleging at the same time that it was impossible to per- 


a dozen rounds of small arms, well loaded with powder. 

Although the night was so lovely, I cannot say that we 
by any means passed a comfortable one. ‘The boat having 
no deck, and being too narrow in the beam to admit of 
reclining at full length on the thwarts, we were obliged 
to sleep in a sitting posture on the bottom, with the back 
of our heads against the edge of a seat, and accordingly 
each of us awoke in the morning with a neck as stiff as 
that of a raw militia man in his patent leather stock upon 
the first training day. Getting early under weigh, we 
beat slowly down against a head wind, and passed the 
quarantine station off a rocky island 45 miles from Que- 
bec. A drizzling rain ceming on at mid-day, and in- 
creasing to torrents, accompanied by a heavy gale to- 
wards sunset, rendered us in a most miserable plight. 
'The river was now ten miles in breadth, and, a heavy sea 
rising, my companion became very unwell. The pilot 
soon followed his example; and I, not doubting but that 
it must be the cholera, busied myself in searching for the 
Jaudanum, brandy, and opium pills, which, as is ever the 
case when things are most required, were not found 
until the whole contents of my portmanteau had been 
turned out upon the wet deck. All my tears, however, 
respecting cramps in the legs, and other alarming symp- 
toms, were quite unnecessary. “ Parturiunt montes ; 
nascetur ridiculus mus :” the upshot of all was—they 
were only troubled with that very common complaint, or 
rather, I should call it, worst of all miseries—sea sick- 
ness! 

A thick for coming on at dusk, with flood tide, the 
pilot informed us that, net knowing whereabouts the land 
lay, he dared not venture to run in shore on account of 
the rocks, and that we must pass another night on board ; 
and the prospects of such a night, too! For some 
minutes we endeavoured to prevail upon him to run on; 
but, tinding he would not hazard any thing, we began to 
make the necessary preparations for weathering it is as 
well as possible. { drew on two pair of trowsers, a seal 
skin cap and hat, two coats, and a seal skin jacket, with 
hood like that of an Esquimaux, which I had purchased 
at Quebec ; and, as the anchor was again let go, quietly sat 
down, and most patiently endured the pitiless peltings of 
the storm. At intervals, during the night, I fell into a 
slight doze, but by degrees the heavy pitching of the boat 
would cause my head to strike against a thwart, or touch 
the bottom of the vessel, in which the water was now 
from four to six inches in depth, and awake me—for the 
purpose of going through the same motion again at the 
expiration of another quarter of an hour. When the 
morning dawned the weather had not moderated in the 
slightest degree; but with heavy hearts and drenched 
clothes we again got under weigh. For my own part I 
was so encumbered with the weight of my heavy apparel 
that, had the boat swamped, I should have gone to the 
bottom like a lump of lead; my companion, being an in- 
different sailor, could scarcely raise his head, and the 
only active service I could perform was to sit at the bot- 
tom, of the boat, wrenching the rain out of my cap and 
jacket, or take a turn at bailing out the water. And, when 
this last occupation had ceased, the three of us huddled 
ourselves into the stern-sheets, about four fect by three 
and a half, for mutual warmth; and with chattering 
teeth sat there, for all the world like so many dripping 
fowls upon a perch during a shower of rain. 

We did not make the land round Kamouraska Bay, 
ninety miles below Quebec, until we had been exposed 
to the full fury of the storm for twenty-four hours. In 
another hour we landed, and were soon comfortably 
stowed away in a little French inn, busily employed in 


| 


overhauling our wet portmanteaus, and inspecting the | sembled. 
state of our stock of provisions. The report upon them was | for some hours, and attending to the gesticulations of | 


form the journey under three days. “ We might have 
seen roads,” he said, “ but we had never seen the Temis- 
couta Portage ;” and, as to making a bargain of us, he 
would not carry the portmanteaus for twice the sum, if 
his own business did not compel him to go that way; 
and, furthermore, as the track was very dreary, he wish- 
ed some pleasant company. Fortunately we had no oc- 
casion to close with this disinteresled ofter, a by-stander 
offering to furnish two carts for the same sum, affirming 
that one could not carry the two small portmanteaus. 
The chagrin of our Yankee fricnd at losing so good a 
bargain was very evident, notwithstanding all his as- 
surances that his only desire was to sce us safe to the 
end of the journey, and prevent our being imposed on. 


a fine study for any of the old Dutch artists, we were 
shown into a room containing a single bed for the ae- 
commodation of Mr. Reid and myself} who went dinner- 
less and supperless to bed, lest our provisions should fail 
us when most required. 

At daylight the following morning, after an early meal 
upon our bread and mutton, qualitied by a draught of 
cold water, we prepared for another day’s fatigue, ten- 
dering some trifle by way of remuneration to our hostess 
for the night’s lodging. We had some difficulty in pre- 
vailing upon her to accept it, and, when once accepted, 
the old lady in the warmth of her heart would insist 
upon cramming our pockets with wood nuts. With many 
expressions of thanks and wishes for a good journey 
from the worthy couple, we crossed the small stream 
(the Green River, I think,) and entering the forest lost 
nearly all semblance of a road. ‘I'he trees had been cer- 
tainly cut away, so as to afford a passage from six to 
nine feet in width, but the stumps had been left stand- 
ing, and, where a marsh was to be crossed, that horrible 
invention “corduroy” had been resorted to. Frequently 
a decayed timber gave way under the weight of the 
horses, which floundered up to the top of their backs in 
black wet soil. In other places the road was floating on 
the surface of a deep pond; and then for a mile or two 
we had some little varicty in clambering up hills over 
huge masses of rock, or stumbling up the bed of a tor- 
rent. Now and then, indeed, cutting away the windfalls 
(us the Americans term the trees which are blown down 
by a gale of wind) afforded us a short respite from the 
jolting, but during that time we had to ply our axes un- 
remittingly. Mr. Reid had taken charge of the first 





He took his leave of us, saying that the man who offer- 
ed to accompany us neither knew what he said nor what | 
he was undertaking; and, finally, that we should not | 


travel the fifty-five miles agreed upon under four days, | 
|we did not tic them on with a strong handkerchief. We 


missariat department, and could obtain only a loaf’ of 
bread and a cold shoulder of mutton—a short supply for 
seven days, which we calculated our journey would last. 
But our severest loss was not discovered until we were 
on the point of starting; the pilot had appropriated our 
whole stock of brandy, consisting of two bottles, to his 
own use. 

On the 6th of September, with two guides to whom 
the cart belonged, we pursued our route down the course 
of the St. Lawrence, the road passing along a narrow and 
thickly settled belt of ground, which had apparently once 
been the channel of the river, judging from the nature of 
its soil and a rocky range of hills running parallel with 
it on the outer side of the cultivated lands. ‘The scenery 
was strikingly fine end bold, and numerous ships, tack- 
ing to and fro with an adverse wind, rendered it a most 
enlivening scene, until our arrival at the ‘Temiscouta 
Portage, nineteen miles from Kamouraska, when we 
struck off to the southward, and ascending some high 
ground for ever lost sight of the St. Lawrence. The road 


was but slow, there was nothing as yet to warrant the 
pedilar’s alarming accounts; while the log huts, though 
presenting a most miserable cxterior, would at least 
shelter us from the threatening storm. When the rain, 
however, began to descend, and night set in, we made 
several fruitless applications for admission: one said 
there were too many of us; another referred us to his 
neighbour a little farther on; and a third had a sick 
person in the house. At last we bade adieu to enjoying 
a night’s rest within doors, and appreached the dark and 
apparently impenetrable wall of the tall forest, when de- 
scending a small ravine, with a rivulet at its bottom, we 
spied out another log hut, though scarcely distinguish- 
able amongst the blackened stumps. Considering it as 
our last hope, we made so pathetic an appeal that we 
were all admitted. The tenement was but a very small 
one, and occupied by an old couple of about sixty winters, 
with their niece, about fifteen years younger. ‘The room | 
into which we were ushered was scarcely seven feet me 
the ceiling, and blackened by the smoke of years. A| 
straw mattress and a blanket occupied one corner of the | 
room; the square iron stove, two chairs, a couple of | 





a lamp suspended from the haft of a knife stuck into a | 
crevice between two logs, formed the rest of the furni- 
ture. But it was amply crowded when the horses had 
been suitably provided for, and the seven of us were as- | 
After enjoying a cheerful chat over the fire 





about as follows: the biscuit and salt had dissolved in|our host, who, as he sat on a corner of the bed with a} 


the water ; the cheese required a place in the oven for an|thick red Kilmarnock cap upon his head, related anec- 





Lour ot two; the meat had been rolling about at the bot-|dotes of his life to a group which would have furnished 





|also experienced much difficulty in replenishing our com- | 


cart, and, the Canadians walking alongside of us in their 
large mud boots, for some time | attempted to derive ad- 
vantage from my companion’s misfortunes, and learn to 


and that the flies in the woods would bite our ears off, if|steer clear of them, but generally found myseli’ deposited 


still by a large piece of rock ; so, despairing of bettering 


a much deeper and worse hole, or brought to a stand 
|my condition, I calmly awaited the shock, and setting 
|iny self well against it in my seat, and compressing my 
llips, I plunged into the midst of every thing up to the 
axletree, with my loose portmanteau tossing about, and 
flaying my legs ‘at a most unmerciful rate. The selit 
‘wrasse abominable flies, too, the Yankee had so glowingly 
|described, added to the pleasures of the journey by tear- 
ling pieces of flesh from our ears, as though each of them 
had been provided with a pair of the best Sheflicld forceps. 
Having endured this patiently for three hours, during 
which time we had advanced just so many miles, we 
could bear it no longer, and dismounting we proceeded 
on foot. By mid-day we arrived at the river St. Francis, 
a small stream which is involved in the boundary ques- 
tion between Great Britain and the United States, where 
}we met the roval mail upon its way from Halifax. The 
letter bags were fastened upon a dray or low sledge 
drawn by asingle horse, which was moving quictly along, 
cropping what little grass grew by the road-side. ‘The 





|guard, fifty yards behind, was taking it equally leisurely, 
was, however, still passable, and, though our progress {amusing himself by blowing through his tin horn and 


listening to the echo of the unmusical notes he produced, 
as they resounded amongst the distant hills. ‘The meet- 
ing was unexpected on both sides, and as he came sud- 
denly round a turn in the forest, raising his hand to sa- 
lute us, he slipped over a stone, and fell upon his back 
in a mass of mud and water; but rising again immedi- 
ately, with the most enviable unconcern, he stoed up to 
his knees in it, answering our numerous queries. He 
travelled over the road, or seventy-two miles, once a 
week, without meeting a human being in three months, 
and I will bear witness he had no 

At three o’clock we reached the first hut, where the 
guides proposed passing the night, but the interior was 
in such a filthy state, and so crowded by a large family, 
that I preferred trusting to the weather in the woeds, 
and, as an inducement to proceed, urged the possibility 
of arriving at a farm house upon the Jake, fifteen miles 
farther. ‘The Canadians willingly assented; so once 
more we toiled away over the rough hills, gathering the 
bilberries, nuts, gooscberries, strawberries, and other wild 
fruits, which grew in abundance on every side. Par- 
tridges too crossed the path frequently, almost within 


slnmecure, 


|stools, and an old wooden shelf, with an oil-skin hat, and|reach of our sticks, with the greatest impunity; for 


never were there such peaceably disposed travellers in 
the woods before; we had not even a pistol, gun, tinder 
box, or, as Sheridan says, “a single bloody-minded 
weapon” with us. 

Throughout the day we were journeying in 2 kind of 
no-man’s land. The British Government claim it partly 
by the right of possession (which, as every one knows, 
is nine points in law,) and have the credit of having ex- 
pended at various times within the last dozen years up- 
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wards of 10001. in forming this road (which is the only 
one between Quebee and Halifax) out of an old Indian 
hunting path. A traveller has some difficulty in account- 
ing for the expenditure, unless he comes to the conclu- 
sion that it has been sunk in one of the marshes, or frit- 
tered away upon a corduroy. The United States claim 
the debatable land by right of treaty (which same treaty 
each party construes according to its respective interests, 
though it will be evident to any one who will refer to 
the map that brothe: Jonathan wants to possess it merely 
may serve as athorn in the side (to 
form of the tract in question bears a 
strong reseniblanee) of the British provinces, thus cut- 
ting off the direct route to Quebec, the key of British 
North America in time of war, dividing the lesser pro- 
vinees from the Canadas, and probably erecting fortifi- 
cations upon a frontier which would extend within thir- 
tecn miles of the St. Lawrence. ‘The intrinsie value of 
the land is next to nothing, and can be but insignificant 
to a nation already in possession of 1,205,000,000 acres 
of land, or 2,000,000 of square miles, 

Three hours after sunset the guides, who were ahead, 
“une bonne espe- 


that ie 


deed the 


In order 
which in 


hailed us with the cheering sound of 
rance!”’ "This was followed by a charge of several cows, 
which, rnshing past, were grected also by us as a happy 
omen. Scarecly more could have been ex- 
pressed by Xe nophon and the 10,000 Grecks of old, when 
the ocean again displayed its broad waters to their view, 
than was by us when we saw the light surface of the 
Temiscouta Lake lying far beneath But a few 
ininutes before we had held a council of war about 
bivonacking in the woods, the want of the requisites for 
striking a light, and a sprinkle of rain, alone causing us 


exultation 


us. 


re in our journey, which came to an end by 


to persey 
at Mr. Frazer’s house 


eleven o’clock, when we arrived 
and farm, atter eighteen hours of most fatiguing toil, 
over twentygpur miles of ground, and through forest 
where we could never see twenty yards from the road, 
the only obiect worthy of notice being the majestic hem- 
or the branches of the pine, with long stream- 
ers of or Although the 
hospitable owner of the house had retired to rest some 


lock trees, 
n moss hanging trom them. 


time, he rose immediately upon our knocking, and gave 
us a hearty weleome, with a cup of excellent tea, and a 
shake-down upon the floor. He told us he had lived 
there nine years, but the land was poor, and he was so 
tired of his solitary life that he intended to leave his 
farm and retire to some property he possessed on the 
river Du Loup, situated in a district of which he was 
sclgneur. 

[ie furnished us, the next morning, the 8th of Septem- 
ber, with two eanoes and aman in each, and, parting 
with our Canadian guides, we paddled down the lake 
arrived at the residence of Mr. Frazicr’s next 


until we 
We presented 


and nearest neighbour, six miles distant. 
him with some late newspapers, and his wife in return 
breakfast. 


soon provided a comfortable 





160 pounds from 800 trees the preceding year; but the 
land in the vicinity was generally poor, and upon the 
headlands (to use his own expression) “there was not 
enough to feed a mouse, though there was a good farm here 
and there away from the lake.” He was a true Corporal 
Trim: in the first instance, he fought the battles of Chip- 
pewa and Lundy’s Lane, for my edification, upon the 
white hearth-stone with a piece of charcoal, but, finding 
my undivided attention was bent upon something more 
substantial, he transferred the scene of action to the 
breakfast table, where he most gallantly carried the 
heights of Queenstown upon the top of the loaf of bread, 
and stormed Fort Eric through the spout of a tea-pot. 
He talked with the greatest pride of having served in the 








same regiment with Lord Aylmer and Sir Isaac Brock, 
regretting much that the former was not at home when 
he made his biennial trip to Quebec for his pension 
during the sammer. ‘T’o show, however, his esteem for 
him, he had a large proclamation respecting the cholera, 
and the performance of quarantine, with the signature of 
the governor-general, nailed up against the wall of his 


house, 





Wishing him success, we again pushed on, lashing 
the two canoes together and keeping close under the lee- 
shore, there being so fresh a breeze that we were several 
times in imminent danger of being swamped, from the 
frequent strong gusts of wind which swept down the 
valleys between the high lands with which the lake is 
skirted. In the widest parts, the lake does not exceed a 
mile and a half in breadth, and is about twenty-five in 
length. After entering the narrow and rapid stream of' 
the Madewaska river (the outlet of the Temiscouta lake) 
we glided swiftly along between undulating and beauti- 
ful banks, the hills rising from one hundred to five hun- 
dred feet in height, and covered with every description of 
forest tree, but touched only here and there with the 
dark foliage of the pine, while, at the very margin of the 
water, the white trunks of the birch were most promi- 
nent. We rested an hour at mid-day for the purpose of 
dining, our table and couch being one of the veteran’s 
hay-cocks, in a cleared spot of ground twenty miles from 
his house, the first open space we had seen since quitting 
it. ‘Ten miles farther we heard the merry chattering of 
some children, evidently Irish, from their accent, and, 
rounding a point, found a parcel of little urchins in high 
glee throwing pebbles and sticks of wood at another who 
was angling in a most artist-like manner, as he floated 
down the stream in a bark canoe. In the background, a 
party of five or six newly-arrived emigrants were sitting 
round a fire superintending the cooking department, their 
log huts being in an unfinished state. ‘The ground for 
the space of an acre was covered with the smoking trunks 
of trees, and blackened logs, and here and there the 
murky skeleton of some decayed giant of the forest was 
gradually consuming away as it retained its erect po- 








sition. From this small settlement there were partial 


The scttlee, lend new clearings for an extent of five or six miles, when 


when we arrived, was sitting at the window, poring over | the thick forest again closed in upon the river. 


an old number of the Sailor’s Magazine. He hed served 


About eight o'clock we were moving along with in- 


twenty-four years in the 49th regiment, and three years | creased velocity, having passed over several rapids most 
in a veteran battalion, when, receiving his discharge, he | gallantly, and shipping but a small quantity of spray, 
was settled with several other soldicrs on the borders of|when EF heard a hollow roar a-head, which I was well 
the lake and upon the portage, to keep open a line of|aware must arise from some cataract, and hinted to the 


communication with the St. Lawrence. 


despairing of making a livelihood after the first two or |a-head. 


All the others,!boatmen that they had better keep a sharp look out 


They, however, not pleased I suppose at being 


three years, when their rations of tlour were withdrawn, | dictated to by a greenhorn in such matters, ran on in the 


had d to some 


country. 


micrat 


more populous and promising | same course, until we could not well make the shore, and 
Sixteen years had expired since he landed in|had a good chance of taking a leap over some falls of 


the thick forest, on the spot he then occupied, with his /twelve or fourteen feet, had not a rock twenty or thirty 


wife and two boys. 


He said that for the first twelve-| yards above them luckily intervened, and brought us up 


month he much felt the loss of his barrack-room society ;| with such a shock as nearly to throw Mr. Reid out of 
but, setting to work with a good heart, he built a log hut,|the bottom of the canoe, where he lay fast asleep, into 


which was now occupied as a pig-stye, and persevered | the water. 


| 
| 


in clearing the ground until the seventh year, when dis- 


I was on the point of throwing myself in to 
swim, when I observed that our head-way was stopped, 


ease attacked his cattle, and carried off every head. ‘This |and after some difficulty we succeeded in gaining a little 
so discouraged him that he quitted the place, and return- | inlet formed by a rock on the verge of the falls. Taking 
ed into the inhabited part of the country, but soon again |out our baggage, we carried it as well as the canoes over 


visited his old farm and commenced anew. 


From that |the rocks to the level below, and, again stepping in, were 


time every thing had gone on ina flourishing mannecr.|in a few minutes at the settlement of Madawaska at the 


He now possessed nine cows and a hundred acres of 
eleared land, and was perfectly happy and contented. 
His sons were grown up men, and were mowing a few 
acres of grass, but the corn was yet green and did not 
appear as if it would ripen before winter. It did not, 
however, seem at all to concern the worthy veteran, who 


said “he must hope for the best.” I asked him how he 


disposed of the produce of his farm, and his answer was ]_ 


that “his farm did not yield any thing more than would 
Butcher's meat they did not require, 


’ 


provide his family. 
and were well satisfied with salt pork and vegetables.’ 
His maple sugar was most excellent, and he had made 


confluence of the Madawaska and St. John’s Rivers. It 
was formed by the Acadians, after their expulsion from 
Nova Scotia about the year 1754, and is situated in a 
pretty and rather fertile spot, but with no regular village. 
We could obtain some tea and beds at a small inn, the 
landlord of which also filled the twofold occupation of 
grocer and retailer of rum; but, as elsewhere upon our 
journey, there was no butcher’s meat, not more than 
half a dozen travellers visiting the settlement in the 
course of the year. 

When we arrived the landlord was superintending the 





erection of a grist mill, some miles distant; but his son 





rode off and summoned him to attend his guests: and, 
before we had dressed in the morning, a tall, dark, but 
sanctified and clean-shaved man, walked into the room, 
and announced himself as our host and humble servant 
to command—Simeon Abair by name. After the crea. 
tion of many difficulties upon his part, he agreed (as the 
rapids were too dangerous to attempt paddling ourselves 
down the St. John’s) to provide us with a canoe and man 
for five pounds, assigning “ harvest time” as the reason 
for making so exorbitant a demand. As he would not 
abate any thing, the money was paid him; but upon 
proceeding to the river, to which, as we subsequently re. 
membered, he hurried us, without allowing the boatman to 
approach, or even to speak to us, we found a little cockle. 
shell which would have filledand swamped in the first cat's. 
paw or a slight summer shower. Protesting that I would 
not run the risk of my life and loss of my baggage for 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles in such a 
craft, sooner than lose such good customers he furnish. 


‘ed us with a more capacious one, and we proceeded on 


our conrse down the St. John’s. Two days aflerwards, 
we had the curiosity to enquire of the boatman whether 
he had been paid for the trip; he said, “ Yes; that he 
had received three pounds.” The sight of the man’s fea. 
tures, when informed of the sum the landlord had charg. 
ed us, was worth the other two pounds, and we could not 
forbcar bursting into a hearty laugh as he told us, with 
the inmost piteous face imaginable, that he “ should not 
have so much cared if any one else had cheated him, but 
that the landlord was his godfather ;” that he had said 
we were fatigued, and wished not to be annoyed by sce. 
ing the boatman, but would make a bargain with him; 
and “that, though he had made a good thing of it, he 
could screw only three pounds out of us.” Had not our 
time been so valuable, scarcely any thing would have 
given both of us so much pleasure as returning and duck- 
ing the old bear, making him refund the money, and 
then handing it over to our honest hard-working boat- 
man. 

Our canoe was a log one, twenty-four feet in length 
by three in breadth, so that with our baggage, and three 
heavy people, its sides were within four inches of the 
water. As we floated along, numerous fair damsels, at 
work in the fields on the river’s banks, waved their large 
black hats to our boatman, or gave him innumerable 
commissions for ribands and other finery to be purchas- 
ed at the capital. Although he answered “ oui, oui,” a 
hundred times, yet still, as he paddled along, there was 
a last request, until we were so distant that nothing but 
an indistinct murmur reached our cars. The day was 
squally, with heavy showers of rain, so, coming in sight 
of a respectable-looking farm-house about twenty miles 
below Madawaska, we pulled in shore and landed, for tie 
purpose of secking a few minutes’ shelter from a heavy 
storm which was threatening to burst over us momentari- 
ly. Upon entering the house we found half a dozen men 
and women most earnestly engaged in discussing a sub- 
stantial dinner, and drinking tea at the same time. The 
whole party were crowded round a little table where 
there was just sufficient space for them to squeeze their 
elbows in, while a rear rank, or a corps of reserve, was 
formed of ten or twelve hungry-lookimg young children, 
whose conntenances expressed the greatest anxiety to be 
called into action. Although we took our seats on a 
bench fastened to the wall, with the usual salutation, not 
the slightest notice was taken of us by any of the party, 
so intent were they upon the subject before them ; nor 
was any offer made about partaking of their cheer, though 
we were drenched to the skin, and might reasonably be 
supposed to have no distaste for the good things we saw 
upon the table. At intervals we heard one of them ad- 
dressed by the title of captain, and I must acknowledge, 
though I had seen many strange captains in the United 
States, I had never before been in the presence of such a 
libel upon a military rank. The noble commander had 
a face as round and as red as the rising moon, with little 
gray cyes protruding from his head like those of a boiled 
lobster; a few white hairs scantily covered a forehead 
whose capaciousness would have puzzled Spurzheim him- 
self, and his rotundity would have even put old Falstaff 
to the blush. Our boatman wishing to consult him upon 
some military matter, he waddled down to the water's 
edge with us after the shower had passed over, and laid 
down the law in the most direct terms. As we procced- 
ed on onr voyage, the boatman informed us that he car 
ried a musket in the captain’s company in the militia, 
and had been called out on duty the preceding year to 
check some aggression of the Americans; but, not hav- 
ing received any remuneration for his services, his eap- 
tain had given him the requisite directions for obtaining 
it by making application at Fredericton. Excepting the 
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lately arrived Trish upon the Madawaska river, these 
were the first British settlers we had seen since leaving 
the veteran’s house upon ‘Temiscouta lake, and from this 
specimen we were almost justified in forming but a mean 
opinion of the New Brunswickers’ hospitality. 

Twenty miles farther brought us to the Great falls, 
where we again landed, the portage commencing at the 
rather dangerous vicinity of about one hundred and fifty 
yards above them, the influence of the cataract being 
very evident upon canoes which must cross the river to 
gain the entrance of the portage, situated in a small cir- 
cular bay. The surface of the river is perfectly smooth 
and unbroken until it gains the very edge of the rock, 
when it is precipitated seventy feet in a sheet of amber- 
coloured foam into a narrow and rocky channel, not ex- 
ceeding thirty-five in breadth, down which it boils and 
bubbles for the space of half'a mile, and then expands 
into its original width of about one hundred and fifty 
yards. There is a tradition, though seemingly not a 
very probable one, that several canoes of Mohawk Indi- 
ans, who had attacked a tribe near the source of the 
river, and massacred all, excepting two old squaws, were 
(accompanied by their prisoners) floating down with the 
current at night, and were toa man dashed to pieces 
over the falls, of whose existence they had not even the 
inmost remote idea. The squaws aware of the circum- 
stance perished with them, not wishing to survive the 
destruction of their tribe. Sitting upon the rough crags 
on the margin of the cataract, we made a late dinner 
upon the last remains of our shoulder of mutton, sacri- 
ficing the well-picked bone to the shades of the old 
squaws and the Grand falls. 

The river banks, formed of a hard rock, with light 
covering of soil, excced one hundred feet in height above 
the falls, and more than two hundred half a mile below 
them. The man who conveys the boats across the port- 
age* earns a good livelihood by his two-fold occupation 
of farmer and boat-carrier. Our canoe, with the bag. 
gage in it, was drawn along a winding road on a sledge 
by two oxen, and launched again into the water hali’ a 
mile below for a quarter of a dollar. Timber was for- 
merly drawn up on the level of the bank, and then 
launched again into the water down an inclined plane, 
but this system was soon abandoned as too expensive, 
and it is now allowed to shoot the falls, which in the 
freshcts but little injures it. 

For seven or eight miles the current carried us on 
with great velocity over the “ White Rapids,” the “ Black 
Rapids,” and a series of others, all sufficiently dangerous 
to encounter without a skilful pilot, and we landed at 
dusk near a small log hut, the first we saw after leaving 
the portage. ‘The banks had continued a hundred feet 
in height, and covered with a dense pine forest, but we 
frequently passed groups of woodsmen bivouacking by 
their fires at the water's edge after their day’s labour had 
ceased. Throwing part of the baggage over my shoul- 
der, I walked up to the hut, through whose small window 
the bright light of the wood fire could be seen blazing 
cheerfully, and knocking at the door walked in, and 
found a family of seven, who welcomed me most hospi- 
tably. My companions following me, we joined the cir- 
cle, and, after enjoying a bow! of excellent milk, asked 
the settler’s history. He had been a comrade of the 
veteran upon the lake, and had been settled there at the 
same time, when his nearest neighbour lived at twenty 
miles’ distance. He had now one within six miles, but 
considered it no advantage, and would rather that people 
did not settle so near to him, as he should then have no 
fear of quarrelling. Part of his house had been washed 
away by the freshets during the spring of the previous 
year, and, although it was twenty feet above the level of 
the river, the water had stood five feet five inches in his 
kitchen, which was the only room he had remaining. 
This summer, too, the bears had destroyed thirteen sheep 
and fonr hogs of his stock, but he had yet twenty- 
three sheep remaining, and two cows. ‘The only neigh- 
bours, however, he did not appear, in any manner, to 





* Owing to the numerous rapids on the river St. John, 
these portages or carrying-places are frequent. The 
eastern provinees, more especially New Brunswick, are 
so intersected with streams, whose sources are in the 
immediate vicinity of each other, that the whole country 
may be traversed by means of them with very little difh- 
culty : and, in short, the rivers are the highways of the 
province. The Grand Temiscouta portage is of an ex- 
traordinary length, being thirty-six miles over a moun- 
tainons country, and very little used, except by casual 
travell srs, but some of the navigable streams are within 
two miles of cach other, yet flowing in opposite direc- 


approve, were the Americans, whose boundary was 
within five miles. He said that he had been over 
amongst some of them lately, and told them that they 
had better be silent upon the subject of the boundary 
question now, for that New Brunswick had a governor 
who had just been most satisfactorily arranging the 
same kind of a dispute in the East Indies. 

As the night was advanced, wishing to obtain a few 
hours’ sleep, [ threw my wet great coat upon the floor 
before the blazing hearth, as the mest comfortable berth 
I could select; but the settler’s wife would so positively 
insist upon Mr. Reid and myself taking possession of the 
only bed in the room, upon which, she asserted, “ she 
had just placed new blankets for our express comfort,” 
that I was compelled most reluctantly to relinquish it, 
while the settler and his son went out and sought a night’s 
rest amongst the straw in the stable. I had heard trom 
the boatman on the Madawaska river that the house was 
not celebrated for its cleanliness, and a sight of the bed 
convinced me that there must be very substantial reasons 


nearly uninhabited country; so I walked out of the house 
with the intention of sleeping in the open air, and thus 
avoid giving any affront to our hostess, but the mist rose 
so thick and cold from the water, and remembering the 
story of the bears, I thought it more prudent to undergo 
a night’s tortures within doors. On returning into the 
house, I found my friend already between the far-famed 
blankets: the boatman had taken up my comfortable po- 
sition on the hearth: the children were lying upon a bed 
at the foot of ours, and the settler’s wife sat in a chair 
watching the fast dying embers. I was somewhat puzzled 
to discover how Mr. Reid had contrived to turn in; for 
I had no idea of risking myself otherwise than in my 
clothes, and, after considerable maneuvring, took an op- 
portunity, when the settler’s wife turned her head, to 
spring in, and strongly intrenched myself up to the chin 
between the coverlid and upper blanket. My friend had 
taken upasimilar strong position, and was almost choked 
with attempting to smother his laughter. We were not 
such old soldiers, however, as to outmanceuvre the enemy 
in this manner; for swarms of light infantry poured down 
upon us in every direction; and most stoically did we 
bear their attacks for the short time we were awake, but 
the fatigues of the day soon caused us to be unconscious 
of every thing that was passing. ‘Towards morning I was 
awakened by some heavy weight upon my feet, and, at 
first, took it for a visit of the night-mare; but arousing my 
senses a little, and feeling it move, I was convinced it 
must be one of the children; so out of gratitude for our 
accommodation I could not remove it, but endured the 
evil, until rising to depart upon our voyage I discovered 
that it was a large black dog which had favoured us with 
his company. 

Two hours brought us to the mouth of the Aroostook 
river, and Stobec, a small Indian village on the opposite 
bank. Landing where we saw a bark canoe drawn up 
on the beach, we fortunately met a staff officer, who had 
been up the Aroostook to check some aggressions of the 
American lumberers in the forests on the disputed terri- 
tory, and was now on his return to Fredericton. We 
proceeded in company through a fertile and from this 
time well-inhabited country, with fine bold scenery at 
every turn of the stream, and at night arrived at Wood- 
stock, about sixty miles below the falls and half a mil 
from the river, where we found a comfortable little inn, 
kept by an American. The division of the counties, which 
had only lately taken place, had not been publicly stated 
more than three or four days, and Woodstock, which had 
formerly been in the county of York, was now the capital 
of the new formed county of Carleton. At present, it is 
but a small village, though doubtless, ere many years have 
passed, it will be one of the most considerable towns in 
the province, being situated in the most fertile part, and 
already possessing a large agricultural population. Per- 
sons anxious for posts under government, and to establish 
themselves with the earlicst foundation of the town, were 
flocking in from all directions; no fewer than three sur- 
geons and four attorneys had already arrived, though 
there was neither fee nor food for one of thein. The small 
and formerly quict village had already divided opinions 
and clashing interests, and numerous little jealousies and 
bickerings had arisen. It is a straggling place, settled 
partly upon a creek near the river, and partly upon the 
high ground where the inn was; so each party wished to 
establish their own spot as the site of the capital, and de- 
rive the advantage of having the public buildings there. 
The evening gun, from the American garrison of 
Houlton, only five miles distant, can be distinctly heard 
at Woodstock; and as we were descending the river on 


for its fame having spread through hundred miles of 


upon which the boundary monument has been erected. 
Large as the St. John’s river is, it is rendered utterly un- 
navigable by the numerous rapids, where, in many places, 
the depth does not exceed three feet. ‘The beach every 
where was strewed with fine timber, which had been left 
by the falling of the spring freshets, and which could not 
now arrive at the port of exportation before the ensuing 
year, and flat-bottomed provision-boats can with difficulty 
reach Woodstock on the third day from Fredericton. The 
scenery throughout the St. John’s is of a superior order 
to the generality of that in America, and becomes bolder 
and more beautiful as the river nears the ocean; but the 
land decreases in fertility in an equal ratio every succced- 
ing mile below Woodstock. ‘The talls of the Pokeok at its 
junction with the St. John’s, seen through a wooded and 
rocky chasm, and an Indian village with some fine droop- 
ing elms upon a bold undulating country a few mues 
lower down, are exce¢ dingly picture sque objects. 

With the exception of Woodstock, it cannot be said 
that there is any settlement which can come under the 
denomination of a village between the Green river and 
Fredericton, a distance not short of two hundred and 
twenty miles. In many parts, as at Madawaska, a nar- 
row riband of farms extends along the banks of the St. 
John, and stretches back from a quarter toa mile inland, 
Three or four tribes also of Indians have their strange- 
looking collection of bark-built wig-wams huddled to- 
gether upon the headlands formed by the junction of the 
Tobique and other tributary streams: the chief’s house 
is usually distinguished from the rest by having a flag- 
staff alongside of it, or the roof being rather more ele- 
vated. ‘The costume of the females struck me as much 
gayer than that of the tribes I had previously seen in the 
Canadas. Their dress here was generally of brilliant end 
gaudy colours, with their black hats encircled by a broad 
silver band. ‘The men, who appeared to subsist chiefly 
upon fishing in the summer season, had the same heavy 
and forbidding countenances I had observed amongst the 
Seneca end Jrroquois tribes. I was informed, however, 
by officers of the army, and agents who had superintended 
the annual distribution of presents from the British go- 
vernment to the tribes upon the borders of Lake Huron, 
that fine athletic warriors of the Sac and Fox tribe of In- 
dians, with noble features, used to attend upon those oe- 
casions with one side of their face painted sky blue, and 
the other chequered with vermilion and bright yellow; 
but all whom | saw fell very far short of the ' 
Bengal and Pegu both in stature and countenance. 

At ten view 39 the night of the ninth day from our 
leaving Quebe@ we arrived at Fredericton, three hundred 
and fifty miles distant, rejoiced beyond measure that our 
fatiguing expedition was at an end. ‘The cramping atti- 
tude of sitting crouched at the bottom of the canoe for 
sixteen hours, during four successive days, without being 
able to change that position, lest the heavily laden and 
frail vessel should capsize, was irksome and overpowering 
in the extreme. But when our troubles and vexations 
were over, as usual we laughed heartily at all our adven- 
tures; and, taking it all in all, I may fairly say that I 











tions, 


the 11th of September, we caught a glimpse of Mar’s Hill, 





enjoyed this journey more than any other portion of my 
travels on the continent of America. Our provisions had 
been rather short, and the bread on the fourth or fifth day 
became so excessively sour, from alternate wet and expo- 
sure to the sun, that it was unwholecsome as well as un- 
palateable, and began to affect us seriously. Nor had our 
night's rest been sought upon couches of the softest and 
most fleecy down; but, in the ¢ njoyment of good health, 
other matters were of trifling moment, and soon consign- 
ed to oblivion. 

—>—. 

CHAPTER XXII. 
GOVERNMENT HOUSE—srinit OF EQUALITY—DISPUTED 

BOUNDARY. 

After the separation of New Brunswick from Nova 
Scotia, in 1755, Colonel Carleton was appointed governor 
of the new province, and selected a spot on the right bank 
of the river, where Fredericton now stands, as the site of 
the capital. The situation is good, being the head of the 
tide-water and the sloop navigation. ‘Though ships of 
large burden can ascend to the mouth of the Oromucto, 
from twelve to fifteen miles below, yet merchandise is 
usually forwarded from the sea-port ninety miles distant 
by small craft, the Falls of St. John, two miles from the 
harbour, preventing the passage of large vessels except 
at high water. The town consists of two principal strects, 
running parallel with the river, and contains about 1200 
inhabitants, but as yet has no regular market nor fair. 
The point of land upon which it is built is flat and low, 
being but a few feet above the level of the freshets. A 
low range of rocky hills, however, rises half a mile in 
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rear of the town, and another at rather a greater distance 
on the opposite side of the St. John’s, into which the 
pretty stream of the Naaswhaak empties itself. The river 
immediately above Fredericton is studded with many 
beautiful islands of considerable extent, which, being in- 
undated at certain seasons, produce abundant crops of 
hay, as is the case with the low land on the banks; but, 
in general, the soil is cold and poor. 

The original government house, a wooden edifice, was 
burnt by accident some few years since, and the present 
substantial and spacious one of fine freestone was erected 
during the administration of the late governor, Sir How- 
ard Douglas. In point of situation and style of archi- 
tecture it fur exceeds both that at Quebec and the one 
at York: and, with the tastefully laid out pleasure-grounds 
and gardens, occupies a large tract of ground on the mar- 
gin of the water above the town. 

The college, situated at the base of the hills, is another 
fine stone edifice, and in addition to possessing the enor- 
mous grant of 6000 acres in its immediate vicinity, has 
1000/. per annum allowed by the British, and the same 
sam by the provincial government. ‘The former made 
their grant on condition that the province allowed an equal 
sun; but of late years the house of assembly have shown 
a disposition to withdraw their grant, though that of the 
mother country was made in perpeluum. ‘They contend 
that they cannot afford to pay so highly for the education 
of the half dozen young men who study there under a 
president and four protessors. The other public buildings 
are of wood, and do not display any thing either tasteful 
or expensive in their structure. ‘The officers’ barracks, 
for the few companies of infantry quartered in the town, 
are prettily situated on one side of a square, surrounded 
by fine trees and the intervening space laid with grass, 
where the excellent band of the 34th regiment attracted 
a crowd of auditors during the fine evenings of September. 

Many of the old inhabitants were the royalists of the 
American revolution, who settled in New Brunswick after 
the forfeiture of their property in the States, and several 
of them still hold high official situations. But, as in the 
Canadas, the same blunt manner and independent spirit 
which an Englishman is so apt to censure in the United 
States is here very perceptible, and the lower classes of 


people assume similar airs. A shopkeeper is mighty in- 
dignant if so addressed: forsooth he is a storekeeper; a 
blacksmith isa licutenant of militia grenadiers, and sports 


his full-dress uniform, with gold wings, as proudly as a 
nobleman; a maid-servant, who has emigrated trom Eng- 
land only three years before with scarcely a shoe to her 
foot, walks in to be hired, and in the presence of the lady 
of the house, seats herself in the best chair in the parlour, 
upon business with the ease of one who 
is reciprocating a favour: in short, no one confesses a su- 


and then enters 


perior. ‘They certainly possess the levelling system in 
full vigour, inhaled, I should imagine, from the opposite 
side of the frontier. “Ne sutor ultra crepidam” is not 
the motto here; the majority of the house of assembly is 
composed of ignorant farmers and shopkeepers, the re- 
presentatives of the cleven countics into which the pro- 
vince is divided. One thing, however, I will acquit them 
of: they neither chew tobacco nor do they annoy you in 
their hotels with the essence of egg-nog and mint julaps. 

The New Brunswickers, gencrally speaking, are a fine 
athletic race of people, and the lumbercrs, in personal 
appearance and strength, will not yield to the peasantry 
of any nation. " ‘hey are alike insensible to heat and cold, 
and, with a stock of salt pork and rum, remain in the 
woods without quitting them for months, employed in 
their hardy occupation of felling timber. The province 
will doubticss improve rapidly. The timber trade, which 
has so long employed the energies of the inhabitants, is 
already beginning to fail in some parts, ond agriculture 
will be more attended to. The farmers have ever been in 
the habit of paying their one shilling and sixpence per 
ton into the crown-land office for a license to lumber 
during the winter months, entirely neglecting their farms 
for a pursnit which would bring them a little more ready 
money. Owing to this ruinous system, the specie has 


found its way into the United States for the purchase of | 


flour and pork, while a system of barter has been establish- 
ed between the inhabitants of the interior of the province, 
the labourer receiving so many bushels of wheat for his 
work, and the whiskey dealer bartering with the butcher 
or tailor. 

The population of the province, including the scattered 
Acadians and original French settlers, who possess con- 
siderable tracts of land upon the eastern coast, does not 
at present exceed 100,000, though it is now rapidly in- 
creasing. Many emigrants of a highly respectable class, 
and men of good education, wer: continually arriving 
during my stay at Fredericton. They intended purchas- 





ing farms on the banks of the St. John’s, near Wood- 
stock ; but I could scarcely imagine that persons who had 
been accustomed to mix in the gay scenes of a college 
\life, and move in the higher walks of society in England, 
would ever be happy or contented in a comparative wil- 
derness, where they must be solely dependent upon their 
own resources, and their time, devoid of excitement, must 
hang heavily on their hands. From what little I saw of 
the vast western continent, I should say it was no coun- 
jtry for a mere gentleman, who retained a fondness for 
hunting and shooting, but rather for artificers and farmers, 
whose previous habits enabled them to put their own 
shoulders to the wheel. Of the natives of Great Britain 
ithe lower orders of the Scots are usually considered the 
best settlers, having been more accustomed to privations 
and hardships than their English neighbours, who, though 
not so addicted to spirituous liquors, are a worse class of 
settlers, and more dissatisfied with the change they have 
made, than the Irish. The Lowlanders again are even a 
better description of settlers than their Highland brethren, 
who, like the French, satisfied with a mere existence, care 
little about the imprevement of their farms. 

Until the arrival of Sir Archibald Campbell, the present 
governor, no part of the world could have possessed so few 
and such bad roads. Since his arrival, however, the 
“Royal Road” has been surveyed, and several miles of 
it are already completed; the intention being to extend it 
jon the opposite side of the river to the Grand Falls. By 
|the course of the stream the distance is one hundred and 
jthirty miles, which will be shortened forty miles by the 
|new road, and, at the same time, not only tend to the 
|rapid settlement of the interior of the country, by throw- 

ing open a mercantile line of communication, but in time 

jof war will be of incalculable advantage as a military 
|road to Quebec, with the broad stream of the St. John’s, 
;a natural protection against any sudden inroads from the 
| American frontier. Most of the allotments upon the sea- 
;coast have been occupied many years, and the occupation 
|of those upon the banks of the principal rivers followed. 
They are generally of a narrow frontage, so that cach oc- 
cupant may command water navigation; but some extend 
to the rear as much as five or six miles; and the second 
and third occupations from the river are even now filling. 
|The best crown lands are at this time selling at three 
shillings, and the generalaverage of crops is about eighteen 
|bushels of wheat per acre. The winter being of longer 
duration than elsewhere, winter wheat is not sown; the 
‘soil, however, yields the finest potatoes in North America, 
|which give the name of Blue-noses to the New Bruns- 
| wickers, from the small eyes or exerescences with which 
they are covered, and they are exported to the United 
|States in vast quantities. ‘The province as yet (owing to 
|the dense forest) has been very imperfectly explored, but 
jit is known to abound with coal, slate, freestone, and gra- 
| nite; it also produces some small quantities of various 
jores. Its climate is dry and particularly healthy, except- 
jing about the coast of the Bay of Fundy, where, from the 
continued fogs, the inhabitants are said to be liable to pul- 
monary complaints. 

During my ten days’ residence at Fredericton I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Audubon, the celebrated ornitho- 
logist, who, with his sons, was. searching for additions to 
his laborious undertaking. 

The militia were called out for three days’ training, 
and the battalion which assembled at Fredericton 1000 
|strong, was composed of fine athletic men. Only 200 of 
thei were armed, and about the same number had cloth- 
jing and accoutrements. There was also an African com- 
pany, who had decked themselves very gaily, and carried 
the only drum and fife in the field. They appeared quite 
| proud of their occupation, not being exempted, as in the 
|United States, from the performance of military duty. 
The province could, in case of emergency, furnish 20,000 
men, (but, unfortunately, there are neither arms nor cloth- 
ing for one tenth of that number,) and six troops of yco- 
manry cavalry. The Fredericton troop made an exceeding- 
ly neat and clean appearance, being well clothed and part- 
|ly armed; and in active service, in such a country as New 
Brunswick, would prove of very essential utility. In case 
of immediate aggression from their neighbours, the pro- 
vince must for some time be entrusted to their care alone, 
there being only six weak companies of regular infantry 
in three distant detachments, with a frontier of 200 miles 
in extent, and a province of 22,000 square miles in charge, 
while the Americans bave two garrisons close upon the 
boundary line (at Eastport and Houlton,) and an excellent 
military road nearly completed to Boston. The New 
Brunswickers have already given ample proof that they 
are well qualified as soldiers to undergo any hardships 
and privations. During the last American war the 104th 
regiment was entirely raised in this province, and made 

















a march unparalleled in the annals of English history, 
and only equalled by that of the Russian campaign in 
1812, through the extensive forests to the Canadas in the 
depth of a severe winter. No troops ever behaved better 
in the field, and the corps was nearly annihilated at the 
storming of Fort Erie. Many Americans settle in the 
province, and are always the most enterprising and money. 
seeking men; many too are prevented naturalising by an 
oath of allegiance, or some similar form, which the law 
requires to be taken in a protestant church; and, being 
considered as aliens, they pay a fine of thirty shillings in 
licu of performing militia duty. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
ST. JOHNS—DIGBY—ANNAPOLIS—WINDSOR—HALIF AX. 


On the 22d of September I embarked in a small steam. 
boat in company with Captain C. an old Burman friend, 
whom | was so fortunate as to find stationed at Frederic. 
ton, and who kindly offered to accompany me on a short 
tour through the province of Nova Scotia. We procced. 
ed down the beautiful river St. John (which received its 
name from being discovered by De Monts on the 24th 
of June, 1604, the day of St. John the Baptist,) and 
thirty miles below Fredericton passed the embouchure 
of a small rivulet, which forms an outlet to the waters 
of the Grand lake and its numerous tributary streams, 

After crossing the mouth of the Kenebekasis River 
and entering Grand Bay, which is interspersed with 
numerous islands, we were enveloped in a dense fog, and, 
landing a few miles farther, at the Indian village a mile 
above the falls, proceeded on foot into the town of St. 
John. For three days it had been obscured by fog, while 
with us all had been sunshine and heat, the fog not ex. 
tending more than ten miles up the river. During the 
first day we saw nothing of the town beyond the curb- 
stones of the pavement, or the steps up to the doors of 
the houses; but a heavy shower of rain, which came on 
while we were groping our way through the streets in 
search of the barracks and thoroughly drenched us, dis- 
pelled the fog, so that the following morning the sun 
rose bright and clear. 

The town containing nearly 11,000 inhabitants, is 
built upon a rocky and irregular promontory, formed by 
the harbour and the river which here empties itself into 
the Bay of Fundy. The principal streets are broad, well 
paved, and neatly laid out, with excellent private dwell- 
ings, and some elegant stone public edifices. The cor- 
poration in a most spirited manner are laying out large 
sums of money in beautifying and levelling the streets, 
though much to the inconvenience of private individuals, 
whose houses at the bottom of some hills have been 
blocked up by these improvements to the attic windows, 
so that a passer by may peep into the first or second 
story. On the summit of the hill again 20 feet of solid 
rock have been cut away, leaving the dwellings perched 
on high, and allowing the occupants a view of little else 
save sky and the occasional roof of a lofty house. The 
barracks, a fine extensive range of buildings, with some 
small batteries overlooking the sea and commanding 
the entrance to the harbour, occupy an elevated and 
pleasant situation in front of the town, whence in clear 
weather the opposite coast of Nova Scotia can be seen 
across the Bay of Fundy. 

Every thing about St. John’s presented the air of a 
flourishing place, and numerous vessels were upon the 
stocks in the upper part of the bay, where the. tide rises 
to the height of 30 fect. In point of commereial import- 
ance it is the capital of New Brunswick, and upwards 
of 400 square-rigged vessels enter the port annaally, ex- 
porting more than 100,000 tons of square timber. From 
Miramichi more than 300 vessels sail with evena greater 
quantity of timber than from St. John’s; and from St. 
Andrew’s, which ranks as the third sea-port, from 150 
to 170 vessels with 25.000 tons of timber. In addition 
to these there are several minor ports, and from the 
whole collectively about 11,000 seamen are employed in 
the trade of the province. It appears hy returns made 
in the year, 1824, when the trade was rather briskcr 
than at present, that 324,260 tons of square timber were 
exported from the various sea-ports, exclusive of spars, 
lathwood, and dea!s. St. John’s possesses most of the 
lumbering trade from the western coast of Nova Scotia, 
and, the duties upon English importations being lighter 
than at Halifax, it absorbs much of the traffic whic! 
would otherwise flow to that city. This and the ad- 
joining province of Nova Scotia, under different reguls- 
tions, might have been still greater nurseries for Britisl 
seamen than they are; their interests upon several ov- 
casions have been neglected by the mother country, whe, 
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